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Letters To The Editor 


Dear Editor, 

I am writing this letter in the hopes that you can 
help me with a problem I have. 

I have composed a few country and western 
songs, no music, just words. I do realize that many 
people try to write, but very few succeed. I am trying 
to find a few trustworthy people to send my work to. 
I am at a complete loss as to what I am supposed to 
do now. If there is any way that you could help, I 
would be forever in your debt. 

Thank you for taking the time to read this letter. 
I am serving a lengthy prison term at this time so my 
contacts are limited at this time. 

James H. Davis 

Terre Haute, IN 

Editor’s Note: I suggest you write to one of the 
songwriter organizations, such as the Nashville 
Songwriters Assoc. Int’l, 1025 - 16th Ave. So., 
Nashville, TN 37212, or The Songwriters Guild, 50 
Music Sq. W., Nashville, TN 37203 regarding how to 
pitch your songs and you might also see about start¬ 
ing a writers organization there at the prison if there 
are enough interested people. 


Dear Editor, 

I am writing to you and your writers to let you 
know that your magazine is extremely well written 
and that the articles are very informative. I am the 
founder and president of a songwriting group in the 
Philadelphia-Southern New Jersey area and find that 
many of our members are getting your magazine at 
this time, and I would like to say that it is money well 
spent. 

One thought that has been brought up on several 
occasions at our meetings has been the lack of ar¬ 
ticles written on songwriters who have made it in the 
music business that do not eat, drink, sleep and live 
in Nashville, Los Angeles or New York. For up and 
coming professional songwriters, articles written 
about songwriters who have made it in the music 
business and have relatives in the music business or 
are married to someone famous in the music business 
do very little to help up and coming songwriters leam 
about the business of songwriting. 

I am not taking away from a person who has 
talent and good connections, but do feel that an 
article in each issue about a songwriter who really 
struggled to make it would be both inspirational and 
informative. I also realize that there are interesting 
stories about people who just happen to have good 
connections or relatives in the business. I do find 
those stories of interest, but I would like to expand 
the horizons of up and coming songwriters who read 
your publication that opportunities for those who do 
not live in a music mecca do exist. 

Bruce M. Weissberg 

Westmont, NJ 

Editor’s Note: I would like to write articles 
about songwriters who do not live in a music mecca 
and have had their songs cut by major recording 
artists. However, there arenotmany of these success 


stories. I might also add that the people we write 
about did struggle, and if the articles seem to indicate 
they did not have to struggle, then we are misleading 
our readers. By the way, one of our columnists, 
Tommy Rocco, is from your area of the country. Feel 
free to write him in care of the magazine for his 
opinion on this subject as well. 


Dear Friends, 

Just a quick note to say thank you. First, thanks 
for being there for both professional and amateur 
songwriters alike. 

Secondly (and more specifically) thank you for 
publishing a feature on Pete Anderson (of whom I am 
proudly an ardent admirer). It was surprising to find 
it in American Songwriter, but the slant of the piece 
was toward songwriters, so it all made wonderful 
sense. 

Just to clear one thing up, Pete produced both the 
second and third albums by Michelle Shocked (in 
addition to all of the electric guitar work on both). 

Gwen L. Cohen 

Annapolis Junction, MD 


Dear Sirs, 

I would like to congratulate you and thank you 
for your great Jan/Feb 1990 issue. What a great help 
for local songwriter organizations and every person 
needing this information. I am sure it will become a 
source book for us in the Utah Songwriters Associa¬ 
tion, which by the way was not included in your list 
(an oversight I’m sure). We are alive and well in Salt 
Lake City and included a favorable review of your 
publication in our newsletter so would appreciate a 
mention in yours. 

We have read with great interest the articles you 
have on the forum panels “The Times They Are A 
Changing: Songwriting In The 90’s” as they help us 
to understand the changes going on in songwriting 
and in Nashville. 

One of my favorite articles is the in-depth, look 
and critique of a song in “Living That Country Song” 
by Kelly Delaney. It helps me to look at my own 
songs objectively and to compare them to see how 
they stack up with the ones reviewed. 

I believe to be in the know, American songwrit¬ 
ers need to read the American Songwriter. 

Sincerely, 

Carolyn Boone-Smith 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This note in brief. Now retired after 34 years in 
Minneapolis, we have returned to the grandeur of 
four seasons in our own native Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, still pursuing the same hobbies and obses¬ 
sions of a half-century ago, namely, skiing, skating, 
hunting, baseball, violin and last not least, music and 
poetry. 

Nevertheless, having this childhood obsession 
with music and poetry — and having a Master’s in 


public school music, this is yet our first real 
inchoative step into your difficult but fascinating do¬ 
main. And so, gentlemen of nobility, if a lady exhib¬ 
its measurable pulchritude, do give her a double 
look. 

We hereby submit to you three of 14 lyrics 
written in the past 14 months, and we feel justified in 
believing that with the mellifluous music we’ve 
added, which like a vignette, superimposes each 
lyric, even Mr. Kosser, a critic who knows what he is 
talking about, upon hearing twice, might just say 
once “not too bad.” 

Emil Platzke 

Bruce Crossing, MI 

Editor’s Note: Not having seen your songs, I 
cannot make a comment on them, but you write 
beautiful letters! 


Dear American Songwriter, 

In 19871 began to look for companies to buy my 
work. The list of companies goes on and on. 
Recently I wrote to a Christian Ministries, they 
referred me to your company. In July/August issue 
you had song lyric competition. That would be ideal 
for me. 

I’d like to subscribe to your magazine, hopefully 
I will be able to submit some of my work for song- 
lyric competition. 

Everyone has always told me my work is so 
wonderful, friends, family and companies I have 
written to. Maybe finally I can get somewhere. 

I honestly believe my work can go to the top. One 
company wanted for me to make a demo. It didn’t 
seem right for a reason I’m not sure of! 

Thanks for lending an ear. 

Stephen Michael 

Granite City, IN 

Editor’s Note: You can enter our contest without 
being a subscriber to the magazine. You don’t give 
any details regarding the demo you mentioned, but 
if someone is asking you to pay them money to 
publish a song, that is not standard business practice 
in the song publishing business and you were 
correct in your feeling that something was not quite 
right. 


Dear Editor, 

Thanks for putting out such a great magazine as 
American Songwriter. I really enjoy the articles 
about pop, rock, country and Christian writers. After 
reading an article about Steven Curtis Chapman a 
couple issues ago, I went out and bought his album 
Real Life Conversation. It knocked me out! What 
fantastic songwriting! Keep the good stuff coming. 

Amy Tansey 

Cincinnati, OH 
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The News Is Out 


Fred Roller traveled to New England, 
Birmingham and Chicago to conduct 
seminars, combining the informative se¬ 
ries with concert performances. 

Two songs written by Pamela Phillips 
Oland have been included in recent mov¬ 
ies: the theme for Cage and ‘Til Be Your 
Eyes,” recorded by Anne Murray for in¬ 
clusion in Judgment. 

Kevin Odegard is retiring as execu¬ 
tive director of the National Academy of 
Songwriters in Los Angeles. Interim act¬ 
ing director is Dan Kirkpatrick. 

Opryland Music Group’s publishing 
division, Acuff-Rose Music and Milene 
Music has had success licensing songs to 
films, television, home videos and com¬ 
mercials in the past 18 months. Among the 
films utilizing OMG songs include Steel 
Magnolias , Blaze, Mississippi Burning, 
Heartbreak Hotel , and Miss Firecracker. 
Television shows using their songs included 
A Current Affair, Miami Vice , Late Night 
With David Lett erman and Perfect Strang¬ 
ers , while commercial use included “Bread 
and Better” for Friskies Cat Food and 
Quaker Rice Cakes; “Bye Bye Love” by 
Air Canada and “Hey Good Lookin’” by 
New Mexico Gas. 

John Rosasco composed the score for 
the one hour documentary, “Frederic 
Remington: The Truth Of Other Days,” 
featuring Gregory Peck. The premier was 
part of The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s 
office of Film and Television Third An¬ 
nual Gala in New York. 



PHOTO BY ALAN L. MAYOR 

Russ Taff became the first male artist to debut an album, The Way Home, at the top 
of the contemporary gospel album sales charts while two singles from the album, “It 
Was Love” and “Farther On,” were at the top of the AC, rock and CHR singles 
charts, according to John Styll, editor of CCM magazine. From left bottom row: 
James Hollihan, Jr., co-producer and writer; ASCAP’s Connie Bradley; Taff; writer 
Tori Taff. From left, top row: Darrell Brown, writer; Word Records’ Tom Ramsey; 
ASCAP’s Tom Long; Taff’s manager Zach Glickman. 



PHOTO BY ALAN L. MAYOR 


A two-part television special featuring several Nashville songwriters which has 
begun airing was produced in Nashville. From left: producers Roy Sinkovich and 
Herb Sudzin; NSAI director emeritus Maggie Cavender; songwriters Chris Gantry 
and Razzy Bailey. Not pictured was the third producer, Don Aldrich. 


The Nashville Entertainment Associa¬ 
tion hosted a music publisher and A&R 
panel during their recent Extravaganza 
’90, featuring Patrick Clifford, A&M 
Records, New York; Heather Irving, Wing/ 
Polygram, New York; Michael Gallelli, 
CBS Records, New York; Johnny Wright, 
Warner/Chappell, Nashville; Sam Ram- 
age, EMI, Nashville; Tracy Gershon, CBS 
Tree/Nashville. Kurt Denny of BMI mod¬ 
erated the panel. 

The winter semester of Songcraft 
Seminars introduced a new workshop by 
Sheila Davis, “Whole-Brain Songwriting,” 
which presented techniques based on split- 
brain specialization theory to help writers 
produce more successful songs. Davis is 
basing the new element on the principle 
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PHOTO BY ALAN L. MAYOR 

It was two for one at Warner/Chappell in Nashville when the writers of the chart 
topping “Burnin’ Old Memories” and “Bayou Boys” gathered for a little celebration. 
From left: Troy Seals, who co-wrote “Bayou Boys” with Eddy Raven; Larry Boone 
and Gene Nelson, who co-wrote “Burnin’ Old Memories”; Kathy Mattea, who 
recorded “Memories”; producer Allen Reynolds and Warner/Chappell’s Tim 
Wipperman. 


that writing style mirrors thinking style, 
and attempts to help lyricists and compos¬ 
ers identify their preferred thinking style, 
then offers techniques to tap less-preferred 
styles. 

Jerry Jeff Walker’s newsletter gave a 
tip of the hat to the people at radio stations 
in 1989 who helped keep the voice of the 
maverick alive, not just with Walker, but 
others like him who have a tradition of 
individualism. The newsletter offers hope 


these stations would continue to do the 
same in the 90’s. Amen. 

Randy Travis, Don Schlitz and Lib 
Hatcher wrote a song for upcoming Coca 
Cola commercials featuring the theme 
“Can’t beat the real thing.” Travis will 
film television and radio spots for the soft 
drink company. Elton John will be a part 
of the Diet Coke campaign. 

Harris-Richardson Music Group cele¬ 
brated three number one’s in 1989: “What’s 



PHOTO BY ALAN L. MAYOR 

ASCAP’s fifth annual gospel songwriters workshop was led by Mark Baldwin, and 
well attended at the Nashville offices. On hand to give helpful hints at one of the 
sessions were from left: ASCAP’s Tom Long; Word Records Denise Marcia; Terri 
Gibbs; Baldwin; songwriter Don Koch; producer/writer Bubba Smith and producer 
Bruce Carroll. 


Going On In Your World,” co-written by 
Royce Porter and David Chamberlain; 
“High Cotton,” co-written by Roger Mur- 
rah and Scott Anders; and “Out Of Your 
Shoes,” co-written by Patti Ryan, Jill 
Wood and Sharon Spivey. 

South Plains College in Levelland, Texas 
has awarded their Tom T. Hall Scholar¬ 
ship to Dawn Watson, a 27-year old so¬ 
phomore bluegrass music major from Lin¬ 
coln, Neb. The first scholarship in honor of 
the songwriter was given in 1987. 

Keith Hyman has arranged a collec¬ 
tion of Rolling Stones singles, including 
“Jumpin’ Jack Flash,” “Let’s Spend The 
Night Together” and “Ruby Tuesday” for 



PHOTO BY BETH GWINN 


Garth Brooks celebrated his First number 
one single, “If Tomorrow Never Comes,” 
co-written with Kent Blazy, with his 
wife Sandy at a recent party for him in 
Nashville. 


sheet music publisher Columbia Pictures 
Publications/Belwyn. 

Kix Brooks and Don Cook will lead 
ASCAP’S 10th country songwriter work¬ 
shop, sponsored by the ASCAP Founda¬ 
tion, will begin Tuesday, March 20 at 7 
p.m. at the society’s Nashville office. The 
workshop will feature guest panelists in¬ 
cluding composers, lyricists, publishers, 
producers, performers, arrangers and other 
representatives from the music industry. It 
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will meet on six consecutive Tuesday nights 
from 7 - 9 p.m. The workshops are free of 
charge, but is limited to 30 participants. 

Writers interested in applying for the 
workshop are requested to send a resume, 
typed lyric sheets and cassette tape with 
two original songs, marked with 
name,address and telephone number to 
ASCAP Country Workshop, 66 Music 
Square West, Nashville, TN 37203. Dead¬ 
line for entries is March 2. 

Nathan Brown has the title cut, 4 Words 
Will Never Do,”on the Cynthia Clawson 
project for Dayspring Records. 

Tony Melendez and Crystal Gayle 
performed a song co-written by Mark 
Comden on the television special “Come 
From The Heart.” 

Writer’s Digest Books continues with 
its line of helpful books for the songwrit¬ 
ers. Included in the company’s latest on- Sparrow Records teamed with BMI to host a reception for the release of singer/ 
slaughtare“You Can Write Great Lyrics” songwriter Steven Curtis Chapman’s album More To This Life . From left: Lorenz 

by Pamela Phillips Oland, a staff writer Creative Services’ Michael Puryear; Sparrow Records’ Peter York; Chapman; 

for Almo Irving Music who has had cuts by producer Phil Naish; Lorenz Creative Services’ Steve Lorenz; BMI’s Joe Moscheo. 



PHOTO BY ALAN L. MAYOR 



PHOTO COURTESY ASCAP 


ASCAP hosted a luncheon for out of town guests during the Virgin Records, New York; ASCAP’s Marcy Drexler; Paul 
Nashville Music Extravaganza at RCA Studio B. The studio was Burton of of Chrysalis Records, New York. Seated from left: 
chosen because the Extravaganza took place during the week of Josh Deutsch, A&R, Capitol Records,New York; ASCAP’s 
Elvis’ birthday. Standing from left: Brian Williams of Third Donna Spangler; Hugo Burnham, A&R, Island Records; Sofia 
National Bank and president of NEA; Loris Weymouth of Ames-Leak, A&R, Atlantic Records, New York. 
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NSAI 12th 
ANNUAL 
SYMPOSIUM 

The Nashville Songwriter As¬ 
sociation International (NSAI) will 
hold its annual spring songwriting 
symposium “Welcome To My 
Office,” March 16 and 17 at Nash¬ 
ville’s Vanderbilt Plaza Hotel. 
Workshops include “This Busi¬ 
ness Called Music,” “Welcome 
ToTheOfficeOfCo-writers”and 
the critique session “Welcome To 
My Office-Publishers and 
Writers.” Lorianne Crook and 
Charlie Chase will host the an¬ 
nual Friday night Super Show¬ 
case, which will include perform¬ 
ances by Mary Chapin 
Carpenter, Lacy J. Dalton, Don 
Henry, Billy Hill, Janis Ian, 
Kathy Mattea, Wild Rose, Jon 
Vezner and 1989 NSAI Hall of 
Fame inductee Whitey Shafer. 
Registration can be made through 
NSAI, 1025 16th Avenue South, 
S uite 200, Nashville, TN 37212. 


PHOTO BY ALAN L. MAYOR 

Don McLean was tapped to rerecord his 
hit song “Vincent” for a PBS special, To 
Paint The Stars , for the anniversary of 


PHOTO COURTESY EDELMAN PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Philip Bailey, right, lead singer of Earth, Wind & Fire, presented Martin Blockson 
of Boston, Mass., with a plaque as grand prize winner in the 1989 Kentucky Fried 
Chicken Amateur Songwriting contest, urban contemporary category. Bailey recorded 
Blockson’s winning song, “Wait For Me,” for distribution to radio stations. 


photo by beth gwinn the birth of Vincent Van Gogh. From 
The Questionnaires debuted their new album at a Nashville concert where, from left: left: Dave Burgess, publisher/producer; 
manager Kay Clark, BMPs Kurt Denny and band members Tom Littlefield, Doug McLean; Dr. Kay Redfield Jamison, 
Lancio, Chris Feinstein, Hunt Waugh and Jay Joyce celebrated after the show. producer of the show. 
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Whitney Houston, Aretha Franklin, Anne Murray and Gladys 
Knight; and “Preventive Medicine For Songwriters”, by Kent J. 
Klavens, a Los Angeles lawyer specializing in music industry 
matters and copyright law. The 1990 Songwriter’s Market is also 
out. □ 

SIGNINGS AND SUCH.... 


John Phillips has signed with The Benson Company as a 
singer/songwriter ....Billy Crain with Frankly Scarlett Music 

owned by Gerd Muller....Larry 
McClain to Five Star Music Group 
as West Coast representative.... Staci 
Frenes and Donald McLachlan 
have signed long-term exclusive 
writing agreements with Lita 
Music...George Searcy, Stephen 
Murray and Mark Jean have 
signed long term publishing agree- 
Biiiy Crain and Gerd Muller ments with Tourmaline Music, 

Inc....Aaron Brown and Dave 
Lehman have signed a writers agreement with ASCAP...Steve 
“Bulldog” Bivens has opened a record production/artist develop¬ 
ment and consulting company, Nashville Skyline Productions. He 
will also handle publishing and promotions through the company. 


SONGWRITERS GUILD OF 
AMERICA 





"SGA Will Continue To Fight For Your 
Fights in The 90 s" 


276 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10001 
(212) 686-6820 


50 Music Square West 
Nashville, TN 37203 
(615) 329-1782 


6430 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
(213) 462-1108 


THANKS BROADCASTERS, 
FOR PLAYING OUR SONGS! 

The Staff and Writers 



Utee 

Buddy Killen • Donna Hilley • Paul Worley 
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Back issues 


are now 
available! 

Only $3.00 each 
While they last 


Please send me the following back issues of American Songwriter 
magazine. I have included check or money order for $3.00 each, 
which includes postage and handling. 


□ Jul ’84 - 

□ Sep >84- 
I"! Jan ’85 ■ 

□ Jul’85- 

□ Jul’87- 

□ Sep’87- 

□ Nov’87 

□ Jan’88- 

□ Mar’88 

□ May’88 

Name 


Address 


Merle Haggard □ ' 

Willie Nelson □ Sep ’88 - 

Eddie Rabbitt & Even Stevens □ Nov’88 
Earl Thomas Conley □ Jan ’89 - 

Anne Murray & Writers CD Mar ’89 

Alabama D May ’89 

- Kenny Loggins D J ul - 

Don Williams & Bob McDill □ Sep ’89 - 

- Bill & Gloria Gaither □ Nov ’89 

- Rosanne Cash [U ^ an ’ 


Randy Travis & Writers 

- Roger Miller 

- Award Winners 

• The Bellamy Brothers 

- Amy Grant 

- Jody Watlcy 

George Strait & Dean Dillon 
■ Rodney Crowell 

- Bon Jovi 

- Award Winners 


City__ State_ Zipcode_ 

Send to: American Songwriter, 27 Music Square E., Nashville, TN 37203 








Tommy Rocco 

Don’t Send Money ... 


Use Your Money 
For A Trip To One 
Of The Music 
Centers. 


There are some things new songwriters just can’t comprehend 
until they run into the circumstance when writing a song. There are 
other things that can be learned through examples in books and 
columns like the ones in American Songwriter . 

These are things that you might have to read and hear several 
times before you grasp the point the writer is trying to get across 
to you. 

There is one thing, however, that you should have to read only 
once to comprehend. I’ve told you before; if you’ve ever visited 
the offices of the Nashville Songwriters Association, the Song¬ 
writers Guild or any other reputable songwriters organization, 
you’ve heard it there too. I still get questions about it, though, so 
I’m going to reiterate one more time: Don’t send money to anyone 
to have them put music to your songs, to have them make a demo 
of your songs, or to publish your songs. 

I know it sounds tempting when you read an advertisement that 
promises to put great music to your lyrics, or put music to a poem 
which can then be termed a song, but stay away from it. Especially 
stay away from the company that offers to publish your song(s) for 
a fee. Legitimate publishers don’t charge you to publish your 
songs, they pay (usually) for demos of songs they think have the 
potential to be cut. 

All you will get if you answer any of those advertisements or 
sign up with any of those publishers is the chance to spend your 
money. Usually it’s not a lot of money, $60, $70 or $80 to have a 
song demoed or set to music. It’s still money, and it’s the money 
that keeps these people in business. It may even seem like not very 
much money to a struggling writer who so badly wants to hear 
what these people tell you: “Your song is great. I don’t know why 
no one has published (demoed) it for you before.” That may be 
music to your ears, but the next sentence is the clincher: “Just give 
me $100 (or whatever the amount) and we’ll put it to music (demo 
it, publish it) for you.” 

When you think about it, the low cost should be an immediate 
clue to the new writer. Getting a song demoed is useless unless you 
do it right, and to do it right will cost a lot more than the money 
these companies usually require. 

The demos are usually done by musicians who are hired as 
cheaply as possible, who care nothing about what the finished 
product sounds like as long as they have cash in hand when they 
walk out the door. 


There are writers here in Nashville who can do demos cheaper, 
but usually those are the ones who have access to a studio. They 
might also play all the instruments themselves, or swap their 
talents with another writer/musiciari and together they do all the 
work. If you can do this with someone in your hometown who has 
a studio (an eight track is usually big enough), and you can get a 
professional sounding demo, then you should think about doing 
that. 

Professional musicians cost money. The musicians these so- 
called demo experts use are not professional. It’s just a rip-off, 
another way to get money from someone who doesn’t know a lot 
about the music business. Don’t do it! 

The same goes for sending money to someone to put music to 
your lyrics or poems. Basically what these people do is have a 
dozen or so melodies that they fit to whatever lyrics/poems are 
sent to them. I’d guess they aren’t very good melodies, either. 

If your lyrics are good, you can find someone to put music to 
them. Seek out someone in a local songwriter organization, or 
inquire when you attend a songwriters seminar for someone who 
writes music who might be interested in working with you. If no 
one wants to work with you, it might be that they don’t think your 
song is good enough to spend time on. If they do agree to work 
with you, they will do it for one-half of the writers’ credit, not for 
a fee. If you get a co-writer, it also means you’ll have two people 
trying to get your song cut and that makes the odds better. 

Save your money and put it towards a trip to Nashville, Los 
Angeles, New York or another music center where there are 
legitimate publishers and musicians who will work with you. 
That’s not to say you don’t need to be careful in these places too; 
you do. Always check out the reputation of a company before you 
do any business with them. That’s standard business practice, 
whether it’s music or building. If you want to demo some of your 
songs, check out the prices at different studios around town to 
determine the best deal. 

Call NSAI and SGA, the National Academy of Songwriters or 
LASS — they can all offer advice and help you head in the right 
direction. That’s what they are there to do. 

Thank you for the letters and comments I’ve been receiving. If 
you have any subjects you’d like me to address, please feel free to 
write to me in care of the magazine. p| 

Tommy Rocco has had cuts by Highway 101, Anne 
Murray, T.G. Sheppard, The Kendalls, Mel McDaniel and 
Kenny Rogers. A cut by newcomer Marcia Thornton, “A 
Bottle Of Wine And Patsy Cline,” which was made into a 
video, is being played on VH-1 ’s country video segment. You 
can write to Rocco in care of the magazine at 27 Music Sq. E., 
Nashville, TN 37203. 
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Living That Country Song... by Kelly Delaney 

CHANGING LINES RESULTED IN A HIT 


Never Be Afraid 
To Take Requests 



Occasionally a situation arises where recording artists ask 
songwriters if they would object to making a few changes in their 
songs. Often, the writers’ willingness to do so spells the difference 
in whether or not that song will be recorded by that particular 
artist. 

One such example of a song where certain definite, but really 
inconsequential lyrical changes had to be made before the artist 
would record it is “I Believe In You.” Written by Roger Cook and 
Sam Hogin, this song, recorded by Don Williams in 1979, is well 
over a million performances and should continue to earn royalties 
for many years to come. 

“I Believe In You” was nominated for a Grammy and for Song 
of the Year by both the Country Music Association and the 
Academy of Country Music. And as co-writer Hogin notes, “If it 
wasn’t for this song. I’d probably be doing something else today.” 
Ironically, a few little lyrical changes literally did change Hogin’s 
life. 

Adding to the irony is that Williams’ co-producer, Garth 
Fundis, who originally heard the demo of “I Believe in You,” was 
uncertain that Williams would like the song. But he played the 
song for him anyway. Well, Williams did like the song, only with 
a few alterations. There were several lines he simply didn’t feel 
comfortable singing. 

Let’s examine the changes the writers made in their song. An 
important factor to keep in mind, I think, is to change the lines the 
artist finds objectionable without affecting the context of the song 
itself. That’s the challenge. 

Actually, as Hogin recalls, the writers began changing the 
song from the first time they worked on it. 

Initially the opening line was “I don’t believe in apple pie,” 
which conceivably could have taken the song in an entirely 
different direction. The tune could have made more of a political 
statement rather than a personal one.In general, songs that make 
political statements are recorded by singer-songwriters singing 
their own tunes. They are extremely difficult to pitch to other 
artists to record. Hence, making this a personalized song greatly 
enhanced its changes of getting recorded. 

The lines which Williams asked the writers to change are in the 
second verse, the third verse and the second chorus. In addition, he 
wanted a bridge which the song originally didn’t have. 

At first this might sound like “I like your song except for the 
words and music,” but this really isn’t the case. In the world of 
professional songwriting, nothing is etched in granite. If you want 


to get songs recorded sometimes you have to be willing to bend. 

The lines in question were “Sometimes I just don’t give a 
damn” in the second verse, changed to “Sometimes I wonder who 
I am”; “The rising cost of gettin’ high” in the third verse, changed 
to “The rising cost of gettin’ by”; and “I believe in rock ‘n roll” in 
the second chorus, changed to “I believe in magic.” 

So, if you match up the lines you’ll see that nothing was 
substantially changed in the song. The writers still said what they 
wanted to say, but (and here’s the important part) they said it in a 
way that the artist could feel comfortable singing it. And one could 
argue that the rewrite really did make it a better song. 

We’ll never know how many songs go unrecorded because the 
artist doesn’t like a particular line or even just one word. All the 
songwriter ever knows is that the artist passed on the song. So 
when an artist goes out of his or her way to request a re-write, 
writers should be flattered and go out of their way to make the 
changes in a way that works for both parties. Obviously, Williams 
felt strongly about the song or he never would have contacted the 
writers. 

If we look at the song (with or without the changes), we’ll see 
that “I Believe In You” is really two sets of lists — things I believe 
in and things I don’t believe in. No doubt they had pages of 
possibilities and finally narrowed them down to three verses and 
choruses. The verses designed to play off against the choruses. 
One sets up the other. 

Then they simply set up a rhyme pattern, in this case an A-A, 
B-B, C-C, D-D in the verses and no rhyme scheme in the choruses. 
The chorus structure is so short and to the point that you really can 
get by without rhymes, especially since each line begins with “I 
believe.” 

The last line of the chorus, as simple as it is, is also the most 
profound. By saying “I believe in you,” the writers reduce it all to 
a one-on-one situation. And that’s always good. It’ll work every 
time. 

As for the bridge, it provides a melodic change, which the song 
needed, and lyrically it provides an interlude which builds upon 
the personal theme which ends the choruses. Usually bridges are 
a lyrical diversion from the personal. In this case the exact 
opposite is what is called for in the song. 

I guess all writers are a bit apprehensive about what an artist 
might do to their songs. I remember one sunny afternoon when I 
was pitching washers with Guy Clark. I told him about a time I’d 
seen David Allan Coe perform Clark’s classic “Desperados Wait¬ 
ing For A Train.” At the song’s conclusion, Coe mooned the 
audience. I asked Guy how he felt about that. In his slow, 
thoughtful drawl he said “Well, everybody has their own way of 
interpreting a song.” 

So the moral here is if a recording artist asks you to make a few 
changes here and there, you’d best go on and do it. It’s really 
painless, and sometimes, as in the case with “I Believe In You,” 
the changes can actually make for a better song. 
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I Believe In You 

By Roger Cook and Sam Hogin 

I don’t believe in superstars, organic foods and foreign cars 
I don’t believe in the price of gold, the certainty of growing old 
That right is right and left is wrong, that north and south can’t get along 
That east is east and west is west and being first is always best 
Chorus: 

But I believe in love, I believe in babies 
I believe in mom and dad and I believe in you 

I don’t believe that heaven waits for only those who congregate 
I like to think of God as love, he’s down below, he’s up above 
He’s watching people everywhere, he knows who does and doesn’t care 
And I’m an ordinary man, sometimes I wonder who I am 
Repeat Chorus 

Bridge: 

I know with all my certainty what’s going’ on with you and me 
Is a good thing, it’s true I believe in you 

I don’t believe virginity is as common as it used to be 
In workin’ days and sleepin’ nights, that black is black and white it white 
That Superman and Robin Hood are still alive in Hollywood 
That gasoline’s in short supply, the risin’ costs of gettin’ by 
Repeat Chorus 

© 1980 SCREEN GEMS-EMI MUSIC, INC. All Rights Reserved. International 
Copyright Secured. Used by Permission. 


Roger Cook 


Songwriters' Rhyming 


Dictionary 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $8.95 

Please ship me the Songwriters’ Rhyming Dictionary 


This book is the most complete and inclusive, as well as the most 
usable, of modern rhyming dictionaries. A must for the begining 
songwriter as well as the professional, both can realize the value of 
this book. The thesaurus-like arrangement of this dictionary makes 
it easier and quicker to use than the old-fashioned, vertical-list kind 
of arrangement. Compact, handy and over 283 pages. A great gift 
idea for that songwriter friend. Order today! 
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Song writing Is Her Priority 


By Deborah Evans Price 

I t’s no secret that Dolly Parton is a woman of many talents. 
As a singer, songwriter and actress she has carved a success¬ 
ful niche for herself in the entertainment community. Of all 
the many facets of her career, however, song writing is nearest and 
dearest to her heart. 

“It’s number one,” she responded enthusiastically when asked, 
on a scale of one to ten, how important her songwriting was to her 
career. “I’ve always prided myself as a songwriter more than 
anything else. That’s my personal feelings. That’s not to say that’s 
what I do best. That’s my way of speaking for myself and speaking 
for life the way I see it. It’s an ability that I have and I’ve always 
loved being able to express myself.” 

Parton doesn’t perceive song writing to be just another way to 
make money in her career. “ It’s therapy. It’s fun. It’s creative. I 
love getting on a big writing binge and staying up a couple three 
days working on songs and knowing at the end of those two or 
three days that I’ve created something that was never in the world 
before. It’s like a feeling of creating, not that the same stories ain’t 
been told before, but it ain’t been told through my point of view. 
And it’s my way of relaxing. Song writing is a hobby and to me it’s 
therapy. It’s a joy. It’s a thrill. It’s like mind exercises or some¬ 
thing.” 

Though the personal satisfaction Parton gets from penning 
tunes is the most important part of writing to her, she also has more 
than a few tangible rewards for her efforts. She won a Grammy for 
the tune “Nine to Five,” which she penned for the movie in which 
she co-starred with Lily Tomlin and Jane Fonda. She’s received 
numerous BMI awards. Many of the tunes she’s written, such as 
“To Daddy,” “Coat of Many Colors” and “I Will Always Love 
You,” have become standards. 

As a child growing up near Sevierville, Tennessee, Parton’s 
imagination took her far beyond the limitations of her poor 
Smokey Mountain life. Though she may not have had every 
material luxury, she had a rich imagination that led her to begin 
writing songs at an early age. 

“My first song I wrote before I could write,” she recalls. “My 
momma wrote it down. I would just always write songs about 
things that I understood and I could always rhyme things. I always 
had a gift of rhyme. I wrote a song called “Little Tiny Tassle Top” 
about a little corn cob doll I had because we didn’t have store 
bought toys. I had this little doll that Daddy had burnt poker holes 
for eyes in and momma put the com silk back on it and made a 
dress. I was five years old. 

“Then I started playing guitar and writing serious when I was 
about seven and I started singing on radio and TV when I was 10. 
And I’ve been writing ever since.” 


Obviously the subject matter in her tunes has matured over the 
years and Parton says her experiences have helped hone and shape 
her craft. 

“I’ve improved just by growing older and living. Also I think 
my writing gets better because my life is more involved. I can still 
write country better than anything and that’s something that never 
left me. That’s why some of the songs on this album [White 
Limozeen ] are a little special. It was so easy for me to write those. 
It’s harder for me to write songs that are not as true to myself and 
my own personality. I just write about whatever I’m feeling at the 
time or whatever I’m going through.” 

Her current album, White Limozeen , showcases Parton’s writ¬ 
ing skills as well as her talent for spotting hit tunes penned by other 
writers. She recorded an REO Speedwagon tune written by Kevin 
Cronin called “Time for Me to Fly,” giving the pop tune a 
bluegrass flavor. She recorded songs by popular Nashville tunesmiths 
such as Diana Rae, Jim Rushing, Wayland Patton, and Karen 
Staley. 

Parton co-wrote the autobiographical title tune with friend and 
fellow songwriter Mac Davis. The two also co-wrote and sang 
“Wait Till I Get You Home.” 

“Mac is one of the most gifted songwriters in the world,” 
Parton enthuses. “Mac got pretty rich and he was playing a lot of 
golf and wasn’t writing as much as I thought he ought to be and I 
just hated seeing all that talent go to waste. So I called him one day 
and said ' why don’t you put that golf bag in the closet for a few 
days and why don’t we get together and write a few songs.’” 

On this lp she also finally recorded the Don Francisco tune 
“He’s Alive,” a gospel song that she had wanted to record for 
years. “My husband Carl and I were traveling back from Califor¬ 
nia and we were riding through this little town and listening to the 
local radio station and they played that song and we both got chill 
bumps. So we stopped and called that station to find out who the 
person was and when we got to Nashville I tracked down that 
album. 

“I always intended to do it because it moved me and I hadn’t 
had the opportunity because I wanted to do it with somebody that 
was Christian, which Ricky [White Limozeen producer Ricky 
Skaggs] is, somebody that accepted that whole concept. You have 
to really feel something and be passionate about it and believe in 
it to do it. I felt Ricky was the perfect one to do it with because he 
is so passionate about his religion. I’m not as religious as Ricky but 
my faith is as strong in its way. The song meant a lot to me.” 

Content was obviously a consideration for Dolly in recording 
“He’s Alive.” When asked what other factors she considers when 
reviewing outside material, Parton replied “I look for a song that 
I can sing, that the chorus structure is something I can sing, not 
being a trained singer. I look for subjects that I understand and that 
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make sense to me, things that are real rather than just a bunch of 
hokey stuff, or something that triggers something in me or 
something I think I could do a great performance on. 

“Usually it’s stuff that I should have wrote myself, but didn’t 
have the talent to say it exactly that way. Usually I say ‘why didn’t 
I think of that. I should have wrote that or I could have wrote that.’ 
So I guess it just means things that move me and places that I’ve 
been, just songs I never got to (write), I guess.” 

When it comes to 
the type of demos she 
prefers to hear, Dolly 
says it really doesn’t 
matter if they are full 
blown demos or just 
simple piano/vocal or 
guitar/vocal demos. 

“It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter to me if I hear a 
song that I love,” she 
says. “If I hear a good 
song I’ll know it. I 
can always picture 
what music would do 
to it. 

“I always try to 
demo my songs be¬ 
fore I send them 
places because I know 
some people don’t 
have the imagination, 
but I am a writer and 
an arranger in my head 
so I can hear a song 
where maybe some 
artist might not be able 
to.” 

As a recording art¬ 
ist, Parton can record 
her own songs, but 
that doesn’t keep her 
from wanting to get 
cuts by other artists. 

When somebody does 
cut one of her tunes, 
she’s not opposed to 
them taking a little 
creative license and 
molding the song to 
fit their needs. 

When asked who she’d like to cut one of her songs, the 43 year 
old entertainer replied, “Everybody, anybody. I’ll take anybody. 
I’m always flattered that anybody would record my songs, even if 
they change them. Certain ones of my songs, I’ll hear somebody 
do it and I’ve had mixed emotions. I think either ‘wow that’s great. 

I never thought of hearing it like that’ or I’ll think ‘oh Lord they’ve 
ruined that song.’ 


“But you’re still glad as a writer that they did it, no matter how 
it turns out. You’re just glad that somebody liked your song 
enough to record it. But you do have your favorites. I guess the 
ones I’d like to record my songs right now are the ones having hits 
and make me the most money.” 

As the interview winds to a close, Parton admits that it’s 
difficult to give advice to aspiring songwriters because there is no 
clear cut road to success as a writer. 

“There’s no such 
thing as a set pattern,” 
she says. “Like some¬ 
body was asking me 
yesterday about some¬ 
body else that they re¬ 
ally believed in, saying 
this person was such a 
great writer and great 
singer and that they were 
thinking about trying to 
do something for that 
person, they themselves 
also being a writer and 
singer. 

“I said ‘you’ve got 
to be crazy. This person 
has been in the business 
that many years and 
they’re still working on 
another job and expect¬ 
ing somebody else to 
get out there and do it 
for them. You need to 
pay attention to your 
own music and if that 
person is sincere they’ll 
find a way.’ 

“You have to be 
willing to sacrifice. You 
have to be willing to 
pay those prices. And 
I’ve never seen it done 
any differently unless 
you were just the lucki¬ 
est person in the world 
to have somebody come 
knockin’ at your door 
and say v hey I’m op- 
photocourtesy gallin morey portunity. I’m gonna 

take your tapes ‘ — and 

that has happened. 

“But to be realistic a body just has to stick with it. If you really 
believe that’s true talent and that’s all you know and want to do, 
you’ll find a way to do it. Just don’t give up if that’s where you 
think you’re true talent is. That’s not to say you can’t work on a job 
where you can make some money, we all have to do that, but you 
still have to get out and pretty much put yourself into it.” □ 
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With Pen In Hand. . . by Vernell Hackett 


SONGWRITER BRINGS IMAGINARY 
FRIEND TO LIFE |— -1 


Childhood 
Experiences 
Created Biff 


BIFF, THE FRIENDLY PURPLE BEAR 

Words & Music By Dick Feller 

Now I was a play horse you pull with a string 
On wheels where my legs should be, 

And he was the boy who pulled the toy 
Around the tree house tree. 

For the longest time there was just us two, 

The boy and the horse that was me, 

Until the day the purple bear 
Came to live in the tree house tree 

Well it was early one spring, 

I was tied by my string 

In a field of the make believe farm. 

When around the house the boy and the bear 
Came marching arm in arm. 

“This is Biff,” said the boy to me 
“He’s the friendly purple bear” 

And Biff stooped down and stroked my mane 
With a paw of purple hair 

“Biff has come to stay,” said the boy, 

“And pretend with you and me 
And he can do anything 
A boy and a purple bear can do.” 

And taking the cue Biff bowed from the waist, 
Then leaped and clicked his heels. 

Then down to the ground in three somersaults 
That ended in four cartwheels. 

He whirled and twirled and stood on his head. 
The boy giggled and slapped his side. 

I laughed so hard that wooden tears 
Rolled out of my painted eyes. 

So Biff came to stay in the tree house tree. 

And long days came without end 

For the boy and the toy and the purple bear 



And serious games of pretend. 

Like the cowboy game with the boy as sheriff, 

And Biff as the Bandit King, 

That always ended with all the outlaws 
In the jail by the long rope swing. 

And the great pony race that lasted for days 
Around the flower bed. 

Ahh that was a tough one but lucky for us 
I won by a wooden head . 

And the day we entered the pirates cove 
‘Neath a bush on the alley side, 

Biff had a sword, a paper hat. 

And a patch across his eye. 

There was always the danger of outlaws or Indians 
Or creatures from outer space, 

And without the courage of the three of us, 

We might have lost the whole place. 

But we were bound by the code 
Of the musketeers, 

Such golden hours were shared, 

By the freckled faced boy, the wooden horse 
And Biff the purple bear. 

But as summers passed the boy grew taller 
And his voice took a strange new ring. 

And his visits were few to the tree house tree 
And never to the long rope swing. 

Biff the purple bear grew sad 

as he climbed down the tree house tree. 

He shook his head, “I’m afraid,” he said, 

“He’s forgotten you and me. 

Seems old wooden friend of mine 
We’ve outlasted his boyhood years.” 

Then he turned and was gone across the lawn * 

In a trail of purple tears. 

Now I’ve been put to pasture in the old tree house. 
But at times I’ve seen from afar 
A strange tall boy who mows the lawn 
And tinkers about his old car. 

But just today I looked past the house 
And down the sidewalk, I swear, 

Came a new little boy with a wooden horse toy 
Followed by a purple bear. 

Copyright © 1973 Tree Publishing Co., Inc. 

(Tree is a division of CBS Music Publishing) 
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I can’t remember the first time I heard this song. I do know 
that I never forgot it, and later when I had the privilege of 
meeting and interviewing songwriter Dick Feller, I was a 
little nervous about interviewing the person who wrote “Biff The 
Friendly Purple Bear.” 

Feller, one of those people with a quick sense of humor, has 
written such songs as “Lord Mr. Ford,” “The Credit Card Song” 
and “Instant Glue.” 

Obviously he has a serious side, too. In addition to “Biff,” he’s 
penned “Some Days Are Diamonds,” “Any Old Wind That 
Blows,” “The Lady’s A Woman” and “(I Love You) What Can I 
Say.” 

A native of Bronaugh, Missouri, Feller drifted to California 
before settling in Nashville to pursue being a songwriter. 

“Nobody ever told me I couldn’t write songs but I thought it 
was a dream, and as soon as somebody told me it was a dream, I 
could cut that nonsense out,” Feller 
said, adding that he can’t remember 
when he didn’t write songs. 

“I came back to Nashville (he’d 
visited briefly before going to Cali¬ 
fornia) to seriously give it (writing) 
another shot..to find that one person 
who would tell me my songs were 
horrible. Sure enough, the first place 
I went told me I should go 
home...luckily I had several other ap¬ 
pointments that day that I had to 
show up for!” 

Feller found himself writing for 
Johnny Cash’s publishing company, 
and Cash cut “Any Old Wind That 
Blows.” Cash came in one day and 
said he was doing achildren’s album 
and asked Feller to write some chil¬ 
dren’s song to go on the album. 

“I wrote “Friends Of Ranger Ed” 
and “Biff The Friendly Purple Bear,” 

Feller said. “When I started to write 
“Biff, The Friendly Purple Bear,” I 
just started to think about me as a kid 
and my imaginary friend. 

“There was a mulberry tree on my grandfather’s farm, and you 
could climb up in that tree and look down over the fields and over 
a stream. I’d sit up in that tree and all my imaginary friends would 
be around me. 

“Then I thought about my cousin Ray, who had an imaginary 
friend named Jim. Ray was always saying ‘Jim and I went down 
the road’ or ‘Jim and I did this,’ just like he was a real person, but 
he was imaginary. 

“I started writing this song, and I was real open. I wasn’t trying 
to hide Biff from anyone. You know, when you’re a kid, you don’t 
tell anyone about your imaginary friends because they yell at you. 
When you’re an adult, you don’t talk about them because they’ll 
take you away. Anyway, I was real open in this song, maybe more 
than I meant to be.” 

Feller took the song to Cash, who listened and gave his verdict. 


“I’ll never forget what he said,” Feller said. “John told me it was 
a children’s song for grownups, and he said it wouldn’t fit on the 
children’s album.” 

Consequently, Feller had no one to record the song. When Cash 
closed his publishing house, he gave Feller back any songs he 
wanted, and among the ones he took was “Biff The Friendly 
Purple Bear.” 

“I took it everywhere — Dolly Parton’s publishing company, 
Jerry Reed’s publishing company — and no one knew what to do 
with it,” Feller said. “Finally I was doing an album and I put the 
song on the album. 

“WIRE Radio in Indianapolis called my record company. 
United Artists, one day and said ‘You don’t know it, but you’ve 
got a hit on this album.’ They had played “Biff The Friendly 
Purple Bear,” and had gotten lots of phone response to it.” 

United Artists released the song as a single and it became a top 
ten record for Feller. Mac Davis heard it 
and liked it, and sang it on his television 
show a couple times, and also recorded 
it. 

“It’s been my most requested un¬ 
hit,” Feller described the song. “A lot of 
people remember it. I think that’s be¬ 
cause a lot of people had imaginary 
friends. One night when Mac sang it on 
his television show, a man in the audi¬ 
ence told about this imaginary alligator 
named Cragnagog that had lived in the 
stream behind his house. Just this past 
Christmas a man tracked me down. He 
said he’s heard the song 15 years ago 
and he wanted a copy of it to play for his 
granddaughter. 

“That song is real unusual. I have 
done it in very crowded, noisy barroom 
situations, and by the time I’m halfway 
though it, the room will have gotten real 
quiet and people will be listening to the 
lyrics to the song. It’s never failed to 
happen that way.” 

Feller said he’s thought about turn¬ 
ing the song into a children’s book and 
record, maybe even a television show, but hasn’t concentrated on 
making that project happen. 

“I try to make people feel — feel happy, feel sad, just feel,” 
Feller wrote in the liner notes for th t Dick Feller Wrote album that 
includes “Biff The Friendly Purple Bear.” “(I try) to say what 
everybody feels and can’t say. To make ‘em say ‘yeah man that’s 
the way it is.’ All (my songs) are based on real emotions. I only 
supply the experiences.” 

Feller offers some sound advice that is as pertinent today as it 
was the day he wrote those liner notes. 

“A songwriter is an observer — a reporter — a voyeur of 
emotions. Peeping into hearts and heads. Tell what and tell why, 
if anybody knows why. You can steal a style and technique but 
what you say has to come from your own senses and experiences 
— and that of others.” 



Dick Feller 
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Street Smarts. . . by Michael Kosser 


OWIN’ YOUR SOUL TO THE COMPANY STORE 


... Or At Least 
To Your 
Publisher 

A friend of mine came by my office the other day. He’s a 
successful songwriter with a top ten country hit last year, some 
great cuts in the can and all sorts of exciting holds that feel like 
cuts. 

He was depressed. 

He needed to do something besides writing songs, he said, and 
the more I talked with him, the more I realized that the problem 
wasn’t creative burnout, but rather money. 

Like most successful writers in Nashville today, his draw is 
substantial, or at least decent, but it ties up his performance as well 
as his mechanical income. 

“I’ll need another two hits as big as the one I had last year to 
get me into the black,” he said, and he knows by the time he gets 
those hits, he’ll be so much deeper into the hole that it’ll take a 
couple more, etc. In short, he’ll probably have to write a crossover 
hit or a standard if he ever wants to see any real increase in his 
financial position. 

For many successful songwriters in the country music indus¬ 
try, a publishing deal is like owing your soul to the company store. 
You sign with the publisher at a time when you have no royalties 
in the pipeline and then, by the time you get a real money-making 
cut, you’re so far in the hole that your only financial benefit from 
that cut is knowing that maybe your publisher will renew your 
option for another year. 

Don’t blame the publishers. They’re not writers’ benevolent 
societies. They’re profit-making institutions. They know that 
writers’ draws and demo costs will eat them alive if they don’t take 
a businessman’s attitude with their writers, no matter how incredi¬ 
bly awesome the talents involved. 

So what’s the solution? 

There appears to be a handful of writers in Nashville who have 
managed to get beyond the company store existence. Some of 
them have done it on the strength of one hit so big that it takes care 
of their basic needs. But most of them have reached that plateau 
as a result of endless, intensive, year-round effort — writing, 
pitching, if necessary politicking — in short, handling their 
writing careers like the driven businessmen they are. 

That’s not a putdown. Throughout modern history, many 
artists who have translated their talents into long-term financial 
success have demonstrated a business sense far beyond that 
usually associated with their profession. So if you’re one of those 
songwriters who has survived on the streets of Music Row for a 
decade or so, making a living without building a professional 



position, now might be the time to put in that extra effort. Perhaps 
one day your next PRS statement will go to YOU, not the company 
store. 

A few months back I ended a column with the overused chest 
nut “It ain’t final ‘til it’s vinyl,” and suggested that with the new 
technology, somebody ought to whip up a line of doggerel for 
DAT. A slew of writers considerably more creative than I sent in 
suggestions. The one that hit me came from Michael Cello of 
Manhasset, Ne w Y ork. “Keep it under your hat until i t’s DAT,” he 
said, and that brings me to today’s finale. 

Rumor has it that a number of Nashville record executives 
favor eliminating the sale of country singles because they fear that 
if country fans began to go back to buying singles, especially in 
DAT or CD conformations, they would detract from album sales, 
thereby diminishing the all-important bottom line. I’m curious as 
to what readers think about that, considering the importance of 
singles airplay to a songwriter’s bottom line. I’ll state the question 
this way: Why should there by country singles anymore? Please 
address your answers to me in care of our editor, the legendary 
Vernell Hackett. You might wind up here in this column instead 
of me, and wouldn’t that be a refreshing change? 


Michael Kosser is legendary himself, having written 
what many consider the ultimate songwriting book if 
you’re considering a move to Nashville, “Bringing It To 
Nashville.” He’s also put pen to songwriting paper as well 
as columns, and he’s worked with a number of country 
acts and publishing companies. 
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Cavender’s Comments. . . by Maggie Cavender 


It MC (Begins 


Former Columnist 
Happy To Be Back 



Greetings — Songwriters. 

How sweet it is to be in touch again after a long absence from 
American Songwriter. Career changes have made it possible now 
for me to keep in touch with songwriters everywhere—and I think 
all of you know my feelings about the songwriter— Songwriters 
are the taproot of the music business. 

I shall always say “It all begins with a song!” and my support 
will never falter, whether for that songwriter who has “made it,” 
that songwriter who will “make it,” or to that songwriter who may 
never be published but who has written his words and music to his 
own real satisfaction. What more is there, my friends? Fulfillment 
of self — that to me is what songwriting is all about. 

As we move into the nineties there are many changes taking 


With St Song 

place in every facet of our lives,including our world of song¬ 
writing. In each issue of Songwriter I shall attempt to address these 
issues, as I see them. I shall welcome your questions, as well as any 
disagreement you may have with anything in this column. It is 
speaking back and forth on any issue that makes the world move 
in its cycle. 

This writer is facing the nineties with anticipation of all things 
good for the songwriting community, and with insight toward the 
correction of any legislation or other matters which we feel deeply 
would be of detriment to that most important segment of our 
industry. 

Once more, I welcome this opportunity to remain in commu¬ 
nication with the readers of American Songwriter , and also 
embrace the time I have not to give to this column. 

Let’s hear from you — and never ever forget — It all begins 
with a song! □ 

Maggie Cavender is Executive Director Emeritus of 
the Nashville Songwriters Association International and 
was inducted into their Hall Of Fame last year. At one 
time she was administrator of Alabama’s Maypop Music 
Publishing. She continues to operate Maggie Cavender 
Enterprises in Nashville. 
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Fogelberg Speaks Out 
On Today’s Music 


Consistent Writer 
Says 80 9 s Decade 
Produced Trash 

By Nina Diamond Perry 

D an Fogelberg was born and raised in Peoria, Ill., where he 
began playing music professionally at the age of 13. His 
late father Lawrence, a versatile musician and teacher, 
was immortalized in his son’s song, “Leader Of The Band.” His 
mother, Margaret, was a classically trained singer. 

Fogleberg is a private man with a deep love of the countryside. 
He lives on a Colorado ranch with his horses, chickens and four 
cats. 

AS: When you started playing, were you writing songs too? 
DF: Yeah, absolutely, since the beginning because the biggest 
influence on me at that point was The Beatles, 1962-63, and they 
wrote their own songs, so when I started playing I thought, “Gosh, 
they write their songs, so should I.” So I started writing very early, 
some real silly things. 

AS: Do you remember any of them? 

DF: Not very many, and I don’t really have anything on tape. 
Actually there’s one thing called “Maybe Time Will Let Me 
Forget” that was our first record. The Coachmen, my second band, 
recorded two of my songs. And it was a moderate hit in Peoria. 
Everybody thought we were stars because we were on the radio. 
AS: What was the first song you wrote that you took seriously? 
DF: There were a lot them that never got recorded. I took all of 
them seriously. “MaybeTimeWillLetMeForget” was abig song 
for us a kind of signature tune for us. A lot of stuff in college that 
didn’t make it into Home Free. Now, “To The Morning” was 
written in college and it made it there, and “Stars” and “Wysteria” 
and those were better songs that I wrote late in high school. I was 
just starting to understand serious songwriting, not rock and roll 
songwriting. “To The Morning” strikes me as the first one where 
I said,’hey this is really good. I’m gonna record this.’ 

AS: At such a young age (16) you were writing like someone 
20 years older. 

DF: Oh I don’tknow. The Beatles were pretty young when they 
were writing their stuff,too. They were 21 and 22. 

AS: Yes but it has that wise old man looking back at what’s 
happened to me feeling to it. 

DF: I listened a lot to Joni Mitchell so I was really influenced 
by her. I didn’t really know what I was doing, I was just expressing 


— kind of copying her (laughs). That first album has a lot of her 
influence on it. And Gordon Lightfoot, Stephen Stills and Neil 
Young and The Beatles. That was really intelligent music, all of 
those people. I wasn’t going to write “Mony,Mony” or something 
I aspired to higher art from the beginning. 

AS: Did you ever write poetry? 

DF: A little bit, not much. I’m not a very good poet. I’m a good 
lyricist. 

AS: If you take the music away from your lyrics you have very 
good poetry. 

DF: Some of it is alright, some of it just lyrics. Great poetry is 
something entirely different, which I don’t do. 

AS: A lot of it on Nether Lands and Innocent Age is great 
poetry. It can stand apart from the music. 

DF: Yeah, those were two very lyrical albums. Those were a 
kind of highwater mark, as far as words, for me. It depends on what 
you’re dealing with. If you’re dealing with big themes like that 
you have a tendency to wax a little more poetic. Exiles album is 
very down to earth—just very basic lyrics, which to me are more 
effective ‘cause they’re really painful and truthful, very honest 
and simple. I almost prefer writing that way these days. 

AS: How do you maintain the consistency that your songs have 
had for all these years? 

DF: I don’t know that I do. The critics will say that I don’t. 
Sometimes you do good, sometimes you don’t do so good. That’s 
in every artist’s life. I think the consistency comes from keeping 
moving, not stopping. I try to break consistency. I am my own 
worst critic. 


Are there going to be oldies stations for 
the 80 y s? I doubt it. ^ Cause they all 
sound alike and it y s just trash. 


AS: You do not give in to the latest fad. When disco came it was 
like you were on Venus. 

DF: I did The Innocent Age. (laughs) I like to make music that 
I’m interested in. Disco didn’t interest me. A lot of the things on 
pop radio have never interested me. I’m interested in different 
forms of music. 

AS: You have the freedom. The record company lets you do 
what you want to do. 

DF: (laughs) Yeah, gosh, I sell a billion records for them,why 
shouldn’t I! They say why knock a good thing. I’ve always had the 
choice and they’ve always known that I’m going to do exactly 
what I please. If they want to be my record company, fine. If they 
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don’t I’ll go somewhere else. So it’s always been a really good 
relationship. They’ve always said, 4 we love what you do, continue 
doing it’ Which is great. 

AS: What do you hate about the music business. 

DF: That it’s become so narrow and mechanical. As a song¬ 
writer I’m outraged by what is on the Top 40 radio these days. The 
demographics of Top 40 radio have gone really young, which is 
fine,I guess it’s always been that, but in the last year or two it’s 
gotten...unless you’re 13 there’s really not much on that you want 
to hear, and that’s too bad because the artists that arc doing really 
good work are not getting on Top 40 radio, myself included. They 
wouldn’t play any of Exiles on Top 40. 

AS: They wouldn’t even play the 
title cut? 

DF: No, it wasn’t released as a 
single. They’re in a thing now where 
if it’s not machine funk they don’t 
program it. And there’s only about 
20 songs they play on every rotation 
in Top 40 radio, and the only ballads 
they play the same as MTV, arc from 
a movie. Because the movie compa¬ 
nies put up big bucks to promote 
those songs. I’m being played on 
adult contemporary. I always joke 
that I’m the King of AC. My records 
still get a lot of airplay on AC, and 
there are a lot more AC stations than 
Top 40. It’s just that Top 40 stai ions 
reach the young record buyers, and 
that’s where you sell mega albums. 

AS: You know you’re old when 
you start complaining about the music 
the kids listen to. 

DF: I find myself doing the same 
thing, but it’s not just kids listening 
to it. Unfortunately, it’s everywhere 
in this country and that’s what drives 
me crazy. You can’t walk into a 
shopping mall or a clothing store 
without this drum beat going on in 
your head. It’s like noise pollution. I 
don’t even like that stuff. And there 
are no songs involved. It’s a pro¬ 
ducer’s medium. They come up with 
a trick of engineering with the drums out front and they put a very 
minimal amount into what the song’s about. The songs are just 
garbage. What are you going to remember as the great songs of the 
80’s, like you did in the 60’s? Are there going to be oldies stations 
for the 80’s. I doubt it. ‘Cause they all sound alike and it’s just 
trash. All the heavy metal bands sound alike, they’re just so ho¬ 
mogenized. It’s become such a commercial medium I think 
people are more interested in the money than the music. And it 
started out as a kids’ medium for expression for music. And now 
it’s become another business. It’s run by corporate lawyers and ac¬ 
countants. 

AS: How did you write “Tucson, Arizona (Gazette)?” Did you 


read about that in the paper and then write it? 

DF: No, actually it was very strange. I was going to sleep after 
working one night real late, about three, and this whole first verse 
just flashed into my head: “Tony keeps his Chevy locked up like 
a virgin in his garage.” And I thought, ah, I ain’t slccpin’ tonight! 
(laughs) Sol got up and wrote most of the poetry to it, which I 
don’t do a whole lot, usually I do music first. And I worked on that 
song for years after that, but it just flashed into my head and the 
story started developing as I imagined it. “Tucson, Arizona, rising 
in the desert like a mirage,” and I thought I’m onto something 
here. I finished it over about a two year period. Some of them don’t 
come easy. When you try to force them you write bad songs. 

Somebody says we need this by 
tomorrow...but generally I do 
pretty well. “Run For The Roses” 
was written for a specific instance, 
for the Kentucky Derby. They 
just asked me to come and 
perform,and I said, well as long 
as I’m goin’ down there, why 
don’t I write a song? It was live 
on television. I just wrote the 
song in two days and went to L. A. 
and recorded it about two weeks 
before the Derby. I like it a lot 
because 1 love horses. 

As: Do you write songs when 
you feel terrific? 

DF: Oh absolutely. A lot of 
them. I feel great when I write a 
song, because I’ve gotten one done 
(laughs). Evcrytimc you write a 
song you think, oh God, is that 
the last one? Is it gonna dry up? 
“Leader Of The Band” — I was 
feeling terrific when I wrote that 
— il was a tribute to my father. It 
was wonderful, there was noth¬ 
ing sad about that. 

AS: It was very poignant. 

DF: Yeah but it’s not sad. It’s 
a strong statement of love. There 
are a lot of love songs, they’re not 
all abouL failures (laughs). “Beggcr 
Game” is a wonderful song about 
love, and so is “Longer.” There are a lot of them, and there will be 
more. 

AS: Who tire your musical influences apart from the people 
we’ve talked about? 

DF: Eric Clapton has been a great influence on me as a guitar¬ 
ist. My guitar playing is directly attributed to him and B.B.King. 
Classically, Aaron Copeland, Greig, Tchaikovsky, Chopin, De¬ 
bussy. 

AS: If you could be remembered by one song or album, which 
would it be? 

DF: The Innocent Age album. I just think that’s a real good 
piece of work. All of the (songs) on that album. □ 
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Combining Two Careers 
Works For Pitchford 


Songwriter Writes 
Both Songs And 
Screenplays 

By Deborah Evans Price 

D ean Pitchford seems to be one of those individuals talented 
enough to succeed in any endeavor which he chooses to 
apply himself. He’s achieved success as an actor and 
screenwriter, but he’s probably best known as a songwriter. 

A native of Hawaii, Pitchford has played the lead role in the 
New York cast of Godspell, the title role in Pippin and in Joseph 
Papp’s production of Michel Legrand’s The Umbrellas of Cher¬ 
bourg. 

Few tunesmiths have garnered more accolades than Pitchford. 
He won an academy award for songs he wrote for 
the movie Fame. Melissa Manchester won a 
Grammy for Best Female Pop Vocal with Pitch¬ 
ford and Tom Snow’s “You Should Hear How 
She Talks About You.” He wrote the screenplay 
and lyrics for the movie Footloose which spawned 
two number one songs from a soundtrack that 
sold more than 12 million copies. The sound¬ 
track stayed at number one on the Billboard 
charts for 10 weeks and earned Dean two Acad¬ 
emy Award nominations, a Golden Globe nomi¬ 
nation and five Grammy nominations. Conse¬ 
quently, he was named BMI’s Songwriter of the 
Year in 1984. 

The Pitchford/Snow tune “Don’t Call It Love,” 
recorded by Dolly Parton, won BMI’s Robert J. 

Burton award as Most Performed Country Song 
of the Year. Other hits Dean has written are Eric 
Carmen’s “Make Me Lose Control,” Ruth Pointer’s 
“Streets of Gold” (with Snow for the movie 
Oliver & Co.) and the Cher/Peter Cetera duet 
“After All” (also with Snow). 

Pitchford’s talent for lyric writing developed 
out of the volumes of poetry he wrote throughout high school and 
college. He never really thought about becoming a songwriter; his 
ambition was to be an actor. While singing with a band in New 
York, doing commercials, singing jingles and working towards 
his Broadway career, he met a writer named Alan Menken ( Little 
Shop of Horrors and The Little Mermaid). 

“He was and still is a New York songwriter,” Pitchford says. 


“Alan was a terrific teacher. He heard me do some stuff of his with 
my band. He suggested we write together and we wrote very fast. 
I’d bring him lyrics and he’d set them (to music) in half an hour 
and we’d sit and have coffee the rest of the morning. I don’t know 
that anything was especially commercial, but it was very satisfy¬ 
ing to have it happen so fast and it kept the juices flowing.” 

During his formative days as a songwriter, Pitchford also 
collaborated with Rupert Holmes and Peter Allen. He wrote 
several songs for Allen’s Broadway show Up In One. When the 
show opened, Michael Gore was in the audience with his sister 
Lesley and the only lyricist in the program he didn’t know was 
Dean. 

“He asked Peter about me afterward and Peter was very lavish 
in his praise and very kind about our collaboration,” Pitchford 
recalls. “So Michael called and said ‘I’m working as music super 
visor on this new movie called Hot Lunch. Would you be inter¬ 
ested in working with me?’ And I said ‘yes’.” 

After they finished the project and Dean had moved to Los 
Angeles, Gore called and said they were changing the title and 

asked if Dean would like to col¬ 
laborate on a title tune. Dean re¬ 
turned to New York and after a 
month of writing they had the song. 
Hot Lunch became Fame. The 
movie and soundtrack were in¬ 
credibly successful, also spawn¬ 
ing a hit TV show. 

“Fame was the second song I 
ever had recorded,” Dean says, 
“and a year later it won an Acad¬ 
emy Award. That was very en¬ 
couraging. Then I came out here 
and was introduced to Tom Snow 
and began working with him. 

“Tom is a very astute writer 
and he helped me enormously. It’s 
hard to walk into a room and meet 
a person for the first time and sit 
down and write a great song. It 
happens, but sometimes you go 
through a breaking in period where 
you get used to each other’s styles 
and you kind of wear each other down and start moving like a well- 
oiled gear.” 

When asked if his background in theater influences his song¬ 
writing, Pitchford readily admits it does. “I write screenplays as 

(Continued on page 32) 
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New Product Reviews 


piTCH-A-PAK PRESENTATION FOLDERS 

Here is an innovative idea. A custom designed presentation 
folder specially made for the Entertainment Industry. These 
folders are created for Artist or Songwriters to present themselves 
or for Industry Professionals to present their Artist in one profes¬ 
sional, organized package. 

The folders come in three configurations; the Cassette Demo - 
Pak, which has pockets for an 8 X 10 Photo or cover sheet, 
Business Card, 8 1/2" X 11" Paperwork and an Audio Cassette 
Tape. A Music Information Card is provided to show the “Style of 
Music” and “Selections on the Tape.” A blank card is also 
provided for those who wish to personalize. The other configura¬ 
tions are the Cassette Mini Demo-Pak (holds a 5 X 8 photo) and 
the VHS Mini Demo-Pak. 

These folders are a must for the Artist/Songwriter who is 
serious about their craft and their careers. These Demo-Pak 
folders can be pitched to prospective Record Companies, Manag¬ 
ers, Agents, Publishers, Producers, Financial Sponsors and others. 


Available colors are: Red, Burgundy, Gray, Blue, White and 
Black. The Paks cost $7.96 each with price breaks available on 
quantities of 50 or more. For more information write to: Pitch-A- 
Pak, P.O. Box 566, Reseda, CA 91337 or call (818) 343-1307. 



NEW CASIO KEYBOARDS 

Casio has introduced four new model keyboards which will 
appeal to all consumers from the beginner to the more accom¬ 
plished musician. They range in price from $40 to $400, so that 
there is a keyboard to fit most budgets. Songwriters should find 
one of these instruments helpful when putting music to lyrics. 

Model SA-1 - A mini-sized keyboard geared for the beginner. 
It has an 8-bit PCM (pulse code modulation) sampled sound 
source and a built in speaker. The SA-1 has 100 different instru¬ 
ment sounds...all listed right on the face of the instrument. This 32 
mini-key, two-note polyphonic keyboard also has 19 background 
rhythms and 13 accompaniment patterns, all PCM. The SA-1 is 
battery powered and can be taken anywhere. Suggested retail: 
$39.95 



Casio’s SA-1 mini-size keyboard. Up to 100 
different sounds possible. 



Casio’s MT-740 "ToneBank” mid-size keyboard. 
Up to 465 different sounds possible. 


Model SA-20 - A mid-size version of the SA-1 keyboard but 
has two built-in speakers and 10 background rhythms. Suggested 
retail: $69.95 

Model MT-740 - Casio’s first 61 -key mid-size keyboard. It has 
12-bit PCM (pulse code modulation) instrument sounds with the 
unique “ToneBank” capability that makes up to 465 sound com¬ 
binations possible. The MT-740 has 20 background rhythms using 
46 PCM sound sources and is MIDI compatible for use with 
personal computers. Suggested retail: $299.00 

Model CT-650 - A standard size keyboard very similar to the 
MT-740 but is 10 note polyphonic and has dual speakers with 
stereo delay and panning. The CT-650 has a demo song and 
operates on D size batteries (included) or with an optional AD-5 
adaptor. Suggested retail: $399.00 

For more information write to Casio Music Division, 570 Mt 
Pleasant Ave, Dover, NJ 07801 or call (201) 361-5400. 



Casio’s SA-20 mid-size keyboard. Up to 100 
different sounds possible. 



Casio’s MT-650 ‘ToneBank’’ standard-size key¬ 
board. Up to 465 different sounds possible. 
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. . . And Music . . . by Archie Jordan 


How Words Changed Jordan’s Life Forever 


Once in ev’ry life 
Someone comes along 
And you came to me 
It was almost like a song 

You were in my arms 
Right where you belong 
We were so in love 
It was almost like a song 

January through December 
We had such a perfect year 
Then the flame became a dying ember 
All at once you weren’t here 

Now my broken heart 
Cries for you each night 
And it’s almost like a song 
But it’s much too sad to write 


It Was Almost Like A Song 



Archie Jordan 


These 16 short lines, written by Hal David, changed my life. 

I moved to Nashville in 1975 and was fortunate to land a job as 
a staff writer with Pi-gem & Chess Music, run by Tom Collins. 
David Conrad, Tom’s right-hand man, played four of my songs for 
Tom, and as a result I was hired as a writer. 

The first year, Tom required me to write two songs a week. 
Although he knew every song would not be great,he knew this 
much exercise would develop my skills in the craft of songwriting. 

It was clear to all of us that my strength was in writing 
melodies. I had been attracted to beautiful melodies since I was a 
small boy. My lyric writing was developing, but I just did not have 
a handle on it like I did composing the music. 

The biggest break of my career, I believe, came when Tom 
arranged a meeting through ASCAP with Hal David, one of the 
greatest lyricists of all time. 

I put down on tape four of my best melodies, which Tom played 
for Hal at the meeting. Tom informed me that Hal liked the tunes 
and took them back home with him. A couple of weeks later, I 
received a call from Hal and he had written some lyrics to one of 
my tunes. It was truly a dream come true for me. Out of those first 
four songs, we did have a number one easy listening record called 
“I Never Said I Love You,” but that was released much later than 
“It Was Almost Like A Song,” which has been my biggest hit and 
the song that started my career rolling. I won’t do a detailed 
analysis of the song since John Ragsdale did a fine job of doing this 
several issues back. 

I will tell you a little bit about how the song actually came to 
be written. I’ve always been a big believer in using a musical motif 
(a short musical phrase) to base the entire song on. My favorite 
film composer, the late Max Steiner, did this often. Probably my 
favorite melody, which was composed by him, is the theme from 
Gone With The Wind. It was based on a motif of only four notes. 
It always stuck with me how a short four note phrase could be so 
beautiful and almost impossible to forget. 


This short motif practice has been a great factor in my writing 
style. In “It Was Almost Like A Song,” I began with a five note 
motif. Once I found the motif I really liked, I almost knew what the 
entire rest of the song would do. After I introduced the motif, I then 
used a technique Bach often used called a descending sequence. 
I took the motif and simply moved it down a step, down another 
step,then down one more step until I resolved to the tonic. It may 
be clearer if you take a look at it. Even if you don’t read music, 
you’ll be able to see the pattern. 



That explains the verse. The bridge, or “B” section, was also a 
variation of the motif but rhythmically I used sixteenth notes 
instead of eighths. 

Once I was satisfied with my melody, I recorded it in my home 
playing the melody very simply on the piano. I then sent the 
melody to Hal David. In a week or so Hal called me and read the 
lyric. I will never forget when he read the line “and it’s almost like 
a song, but it’s much too sad to write,” how much it touched me. 
I really felt we had something and so did my publisher. 

Tom, David and I pitched the song aggressively, but nothing 
happened for quite a while. Then Jim Foglesong cut a very nice 
version on Roy Clark. I was very excited, but Roy decided not to 
put it on his album, and though it was discouraging to me because 
that would have been my first major cut, I said to myself, ‘well 
maybe something better will happen down the road.” Sure enough 
it did. 

Tom played the song for Ronnie Milsap, who really liked it and 
did his own tremendous arrangement. Upon hearing Ronnie’s 
version, RCA was a little hesitant to release it, since they thought 
it might be too pop. Also, the song didn’t have a chorus, something 
most of Ronnie’s songs had at the time. Finally they decided to 
take a gamble on it. Thank the Lord it was a big hit. 

To this day, I still study the masters of American popular song: 
Irving Berlin, Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein. Although 
styles change, I believe the same principles will always apply. 

One last note to remember. A few short lines of lyric and a 
simple melody can not only be entertaining, but can change 
someone’s life. □ 

Archie Jordan joins us, picking up where John Ragsdale 
left off with the “Music” column. Ragsdale is hard at work 
with Ray Stevens, and we decided to put Archie to work. You 
can write to Archie in care of American Songwriter, 27 
Music Sq. E., Nashville, TN 37203. We’ll see that he gets 
your cards and letters. Please do not send tapes or lyrics. 
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Irving Berlin Wrote Hits Year After Year 

write the score for a new Broadway musical titled Annie Get Your 
Gun , based on the life of the legendary cowgirl-marksman, Annie 
Oakley. Kern died suddenly and the call went out to Berlin. He 
checked into an Atlantic City hotel in the dead of night and three 
weeks later emerged with songs like “Anything You Can Do,” 
“Doin’ What Comes Natur’lly,” “The Girl That I Marry,” “I Got 
The Sun In The Morning,” “You Can’t Get a Man With A Gun,” 
and “There’s no Business Like Show Business.” 

When it came to writing motion picture musicales, his works 
for the likeness of Fred Astaire were classic: “Top Hat, White Tie 
As a songwriter, Irving Berlin had little of the sophistication of and Tails,” “Cheek To Cheek” and “Let’s Face The Music And 

a Cole Porter, none of the musicianship of a George Gershwin, and Dance.” 

his lyrics bore no resemblance to the literacy practiced by a Larry All of that output, and so much more, he pecked out at his 

Heart. Yet, there has been none like him in the field of popular piano; all in the key of F sharp because he never learned to 
music. transpose to any other key. 

For Berlin - born Israel Baline in a town called Temun or His first big hit came in 1911, when he was asked to write a 

Temryuk (he was never sure which) in Russia - has written the song for the annual Friar’s Club show in New York. It was titled 

great themes, the anthems, really, of American music. Examples “Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” After that - well there were the 

abound. likes of “Everybody’s Doin’ It” (also 1911), “Simple Melody” 

Patriotic: “GodBless America”. Were a popular vote taken, (1914), “ILoveaPiano” (1915) “A Pretty GirllsLike AMelody” 

this would be the national anthem, not “The Star Spangled (1919), “Say It With Music” (1921), “All Alone” and “What’ll I 

Banner.” Berlin donated all of the royalties earned by this Do” (1924), “Blue Skies” (1927), “The Song is Ended But The 

spectacular hit to the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts of America. Melody Lingers On” (also ’27), “Puttin On The Ritz” (1929), 

Easter: “Easter Parade.” Written in 1933 it has been, in the 55 “Soft Lights And Sweet Music” (1931), “How Deep Is The 

years since the ultimate Easter holiday song. Ocean?” (1932), the year he also wrote “Let’s 

Have Another Cup O’ Coffee” and “Say It Isn’t 
So;” “Heat Wave” (1933), “Isn’t This A Lovely 
Day” (1935), “I’m Putting All My Eggs In One 
Basket” (1936), “I’ve GotMy Love To Keep Me 
Warm” (1937), “Change Partners” (1938) and 
“It’s A Lovely Day Tomorrow” (1940). 

Endlessly it seemed: “Be Careful! It’s My 
Heart,” “Let’s Take An Old Fashioned Walk,” 
“You’re Just In Love,” “Count Your Blessings 
Instead of Sheep,” and even a bunch of songs 
that might be in the country vein: “When The 
Midnight Choo Choo Leaves For Alabama,” “I 
Want To Go Back To Michigan,” “ Down On 
The Farm,” “If You Don’t Want My Peaches, 
selling every day of the week of every month. photo courtesy ascap You’d Better Stop Shaking My Tree,”“Mandy,” 

Berlin said he got the idea for the song while Irving Berlin and “Crinoline Days.” 

sitting in California and dreaming of the crisp, cool air back home With such a repertoire (and it is not meant to be a complete list 

in his favorite place, New York City. He needed a Christmas song of hits by any stretch of the imagination), should anything about 

for the 1942 movie Holiday Inn , and “White Christmas” was it. Irving Berlin surprise you? It should not. 

When he took it to the movie’s star, Bing Crosby, the crooner Irving Berlin turned 100 in 1988. Last year, the world lost a 

allowed as how it was “a catchy little tune.” When his recording wonderful songwriter who has touched us all with his music. □ 


Who among us cannot sing the opening lyrics: In 
your Easter bonnet/With all the frills upon it / 
You'll be the grandest lady/In the Easter pa¬ 
rade ? 

Christmas: “White Christmas.” If Berlin 
had written only this song he would have be¬ 
come a wealthy man. When the National Acad¬ 
emy of Recording Arts and Sciences (NARAS) 
began its Recording Hall of Fame, this one was 
among the first five songs voted into it. And why 
not? It has been recorded in more than 30 
languages, and it has sold - here and abroad - at 
least 235 million copies. The figure, however, 
must be hopelessly outdated because it keeps 




of it, made in just 28 minutes, was released, nobody, but nobody, 
saw it initially as the megahit it became. 

But getting back to Irving Berlin’s propensity for writing 
anthems- 

ShowBiz: “There’s No Business Like Show Business.” This 
one was very nearly accidental. Jerome Kern had been selected to 


Chet Hagan is a multi-faceted writer, having written 
television scripts, novels and magazine articles, among the 
books he’s written are Country Music Legends and The Great 
Country Music Trivia Book. This article is reprinted and 
updated from American Songwriter July/August 1988. 
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Lyric Contest 6 Winning Songs 


The winner of Lyric Contest 6 is Scott Ivy of Mexia, TX. His song “The Faith 
Of This Tender Lad” was selected as the best of this group of entries by our panel 
of judges from the music industry. 

Runner-up winners include Buddy Farler of Antioch, TN for “Roses On The 
Floor,” Richard Lippman of New York, NY for “Close Your Eyes And Fantasize,” 
Tom Schreiber of Edmond, OK for “Old Brownie,” Amy Tansey of Cincinnati, OH 
for “Give Me A Sandwich (And Love Me),” Michelle Gilliland of Lathrop, MO for 
“Aqua Velva AndFrench Perfume,” and Michael Thomas Kelly, a previous winner, 
of Gallatin, TN for “Heaven Knows They Took An Angel.” 

The other entries who had substantial votes form our judges are listed under 
“Noteworthy.” All of these finalists are to be commended for their work. 

American Songwriter, Casio Keyboards and Gibson Guitars sponsor a new 
contest in each issue. Entry forms for the next contest are in this issue. Scott Ivy 
not only wins the Epiphonc guitar from Gibson, but he joins our previous winners 
Brian Sugg and Thomas Crook, Randy Houston and Patrick Stotler, Michael 
Thomas Kelly, Bob Stamper and Chris Embrick for the chance to win the Grand 
Prize Chet Atkins SST guitar. 

The lyrics of the winning songs for this contest are: 


WINNING 

ENTRY 


The Faith Of This Tender Lad 
By Scott Ivy 

On a warm September evening 
He stood there all alone 
Talking to his Mama 
Who lay beneath a stone 

Choms 

He had walked five miles on gravel 
road 

To Make it there that day 

To that little country graveyard 

Where his precious Mama lay 

And he did not understand just why 

His Mama had to go 

But he trusted in his Jesus 

To save her blessed soul 

And he knew someday he’d see her 

So he wasn’t really sad 

And the angels smiled from way up 

high 

At the faith of this tender lad 

He had no store brought flowers 
For the times were tough and hard 
So he brought with him some daisies 
He found out in the yard 

And by the time he reached her grave 
They were wilted from the sun 
But the angels up in heaven smiled 
At what this child had done 

Chorus 


RUNNER-UP 


Roses On The Floor 
By Buddy Farler 

You’ll find roses on your doorstep 
Tonight when you come home 
I came by to see you 
But you had already gone 

I smelled your perfume in the 
breezeway 

I saw your car leaving the lot 
Either I came by on the wrong night 
Or somehow you forgot 

Chorus 

There’s a teardrop on the welcome 
mat 

That lies outside your door 
A flower vase in pieces 
And roses on the floor 

I left a note out in your mailbox 
To say my last good-byes 
I know we planned to work it out 
But you won’t even try 

I wasted my time and every penny I 
had 

Down at the flower shop 

Either I came by on the wrong night 

Or somehow you forgot 

Chorus 

You’ll find roses on your doorstep 
Tonight when you come home 


Close Your Eyes And Fantasize 
By Richard W. Lippman 

If you’re tired of losing and want to 
be a winner, 

Have Candice Bergen invite you to 
dinner. 

Your face appear on the cover of 
Time, 

And have a one-man show at the 
Guggenheim. 

You can have it all...sure as the sun 
will rise. 

What you do is close your eyes...and 
fantasize! 

Want to spend the night with Warren 
Beatty? 

Or, the rest of your life with him in 
Tahiti? 

Walk into a room and get a standing 
ovation? 

Own a thousand acre rubber 
plantation? 

It’s all yours...no need to compro¬ 
mise. 

What you do is close your eyes...and 
fantasize 

Fifteen minutes of fame is a joke. 

A week would be just a tease. 

So how much of the world would go 
up in smoke 

If you had a lifetime of fame in your 
fantasies? 

Want Kenny Rogers to sing every 
song you write? 

Take over General Motors without a 
fight? 

Dow Jones to ask you for Wall Street 
tips? 

George Bush to come over to read 
your lips? 

No problems, my friend...let me 
verbalize. 

What you do is close your eyes...and 
fantasize! 


Old Brownie 
By Tom Schreiber 

Every Kansas farm has a bull 
Ask the farmer, his bull’s the pride of 
the country 

But my grandpa’s bull was scraggly 
and brown 

So we just called him “Bronwie” 

He’d jump the fence about once a 
week 

And we’d have to go and get him 
My grandpa would find a big old 
stick 


And he’s go after him and hit ‘em 

Then old grandpa figured out 
What he’d do to him and how 
He’d call the vet and tie him down 
And relieve Brownies urge for a cow 

Chorus 

They took a knife to old Brownie 
He’s walking funny now 
Yes they took a knife to old Brownie 
He has need for a cow 
Yes, Grandpa fixed old Brownie 
He stays in the bam yard now 
He doesn’t want to jump the fence 
And he dam sure don’t need a cow 

Brownie used to snort and paw 
Manly things that bulls do 
But now he mostly prisses 
Eatin’ daisies and honey dew 

Choms 

If Brownie only knew 
He would surely lose his pride 
If he found out what he had lost 
Wound up country fried 


Give Me A Sandwich (And Love 
Me) 

By Amy Tansey 

We were a happy family, until you 
read some book 

on how the way to please a man is to 
super clean and cook 
now you make the bed before I’m 
even up 

you sanitize and sterilize every coffee 
cup 

You wax the floors until I can see 
myself 

there’s not a speck of dust to be seen 
on any shelf 

you’ve turned our kitchen into a 
gourmet restaurant 
but you don’t understand what this 
man really wants 

Choms 

Just give me a sandwich and love me 
that’s all i’m asking from you 
give me a sandwich and love me 
‘cause I love you for you 
not for what you do 

You semb the tub and polish every 
tile in the shower 

you do the laundry every hour on the 
hour 
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you iron all my sweat socks, put 
starch in my blue jeans 
but if I wanted that much good 
housekeeping I’d buy the magazine 

When you’re through with cleaning 
you cook and clean some more 
you never seem to hear me everyday 
when I implore 

if only things were like they were in 
our old happy home 
this man of yours would very gladly 
live by bread alone 

Repeat Chorus 


If I were ever granted just two simple 
wishes 

I’d wish for a sandwich and a sinkful 
of dishes 


Heaven Knows They Took An 
Angel 

By Michael Thomas Kelly 

I can still taste the coffee 

that she used to make 

and the little kiss she’d give me 

to make sure I was awake 

and the sounds of her footsteps 

across the kitchen floor 

still follow me each morning as I go 

out the door 

the sad look on her face, the little tear 
in her eye 

I can still see her clearly waving me 
goodbye 

and I miss her so bad, I can’t believe 
she’s gone 

so far away from me, so far beyond 

Heaven knows they took an angel 
when they took her away from me 
Heaven knows there’s no question 
she was all that I could be 
Heaven knows they’ve got the 
answer to my one and only dream 
Heaven knows they took an angel 
when they took her away from me 

I used to hurry home each day 

to see her after work 

just to find her standing there 

in nothing but my shirt 

and the smell of her perfume on her 

pillow next to mine 

makes me feel like she’s still there 

when I close my eyes 

the touch of her hand, her sweet lips 

kissing mine 

oh it’s more than I can take to know 
it’s all just in my mind 
I need her so much, I just can’t say 
goodbye 

My life is so damned miserable I 
wish that I could die 

Repeat Chorus 


Aqua Velva And French Perfume 
By Michelle Gilliland 

Staci drives a Mercedes 

Johnny a beat up truck 

She wears 24k jewelry 

His rabbit foot brings him good luck 

They met one summer night 

In a bar called the blue room 

Who’d ever think they’d get together 

Aqua Velva and French perfume 

Aqua Velva and French perfume 
As different as night and day 
How does it make sense 
Opposites attract that way 
When you’re looking for a lover 
Don’t ever just assume 
Someone isn’t you’re type 
It could be Aqua Velva and French 
perfume 

He likes meat and potatoes 
She likes caviar 
She loves to ride in his tmck 
He waxes her car 
They’re talking of a wedding 
Becoming bride and groom 
Who’d think they’d get together 
Aqua Velva and French perfume 


I love my Aqua Velva and French 
perfume 


NOTEWORTHY 


The Singer’s Prayer 
By Steve Bounds 
Catlin, IL 

She’s Miss Texas (To Me) 
By Vem Daily 
Wills Point, TX 

I’ll Spend My Happy Hour At 
Home 

By Vem Dailey 
Wills Point, TX 

You Leave With My Looks 
By C. David Smith 
Orlando, FL 

He Belongs To The Land 
By Sue Stater 
New York, NY 

SEE PAGE 34 & 35 OF THIS 
ISSUE FOR CONTEST 
RULES AND AN ENTRY 
FORM FOR THE NEXT 
LYRIC CONTEST 


GRAND PRIZE WINNER 


American Songwriter Magazine Publisher, Jim Sharp, an¬ 
nounced that the panel of judges from the music industry had been 
unanimous in their decision on the selection of the best lyrics submitted 
in contest cove ring the last twelve months. Chris Embrick of Jefferson, 
GA was declared the winner of the Chet Atkins SST guitar courtesy of 
Gibson Guitars in Nashville. Chris’ winning song is reprinted below and 
we hope to run a photo of him in our next issue. Also listed below are 
the winners of each contest. 

American Songwriter and Gibson Guitars sponsored the lyric 
contest for six consecutive issues with Gibson giving an Epiphone 
guitar to each individual contest winner. The sole purpose of these 
contest are to promote the art of songwriting and to give the readers an 
opportunity to become actively involved in songwriting. 


No Heart Of Mine 
By Chris Embrick 


I can feel you holdin back 

afraid of my touch 

And I wonder who was fool enough 

to hurt you so much 

And my heart aches 

just watching you 

To see you hurting so 

And if I had someone like you 

I’d never let you go. 

And....No heart of mine 
would ever want to leave you 
No heart of mine 
would ever hurt you so 
No heart of mine 
Would ever leave you lonely 
No heart of mine 
Would ever let you go. 


CONTEST #1 


Lucky One To Have A 
Reason To Be Sad 
By Randy Huston 
and Patrick Stotler 
Lexington, KY 


Waitin’ On The Man 

By Michael Thomas Kelly 
Gallatin, TN 


CONTEST #5 


No Heart Of Mine 

By Chris Embrick 
Jefferson, GA 


I know you’re trying hard to leave 
the hurt behind* 

And I can’t blame your heart 
for taking all this time 
And my heart breaks 
just thinking back 
To heartaches of my own 
Girl, if I had someone like you 
You’d never be alone. 

Because.... No heart of mine 
would ever want to leave you 
No heart of mine 
would ever hurt you so 
No heart of mine 
would ever leave you lonely 
No, No heart of mine 
would ever let you go. 


CONTEST #2 


April’s Fool 

By Brian Sugg 
and Thomas Crook 
Amory, MS 


CONTEST 


Familiar Strangers 
By Bob Stamper 
Madison, TN 


CONTEST #6 

The Faith Of This 
Tender Lad 
By Scott Ivy 
Mexia, TX 
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Mullins Finds Success Through Love 

He Takes A Different Path 


By Deborah Evans Price 

T here are a lot of reasons for becoming a songwriter — for 
the money, for the glory, for the self-satisfaction that 
comes from sharing ideas and simply for the love of 
writing a great song. After a conversation with contemporary 
Christian songwriter Rich Mullins, it’s easy to see he falls into the 
latter category. 

Mullins’ approach to the profession of song writing is very 
different from most people. When he was first approached by a 
publisher, he wasn’t sure he wanted to sign a writers contract, and 
when he writes a great song, he doesn’t always show it to someone 
the next day. 

It almost seems as if Rich Mullins has become a hit songwriter 
in spite of himself. If he seems hesi¬ 
tant to follow the conventional path 
to song writing success, it’s because 
his idea of success is different. He 
gets more satisfaction from the proc¬ 
ess of creating songs than he does 
from the accolades that follow their 
release. 

Rich believes songwriters should 
write for enjoyment, not for profit. 

“Money will perish and they’ll per¬ 
ish with it,” he says. “And they will 
have missed the fun of having writ¬ 
ten beautiful songs, having said 
something that really mattered with¬ 
out any kind of ulterior motive.” 

Writing for pleasure is a philoso¬ 
phy that has worked well for Mullins. 

He’s written 39 of the 40 songs that 
have filled his four Reunion Records 
albums. Debby Boone and Amy Grant 
have recorded his songs. He’s been 
nominated for two Dove Awards, 
the first in 1983 for “Sing Your 
Praise to the Lord” recorded by Grant. 

This year he’s nominated for “Awe¬ 
some God.” Three of his songs have 
reached number one on A/C Christian radio 
Miracle,” “Awesome God” and “If I Stand.” 

A native of Richmond, Ind, Mullins began writing at an early 
age. Developing into a Christian songwriter seemed like a natural 
step for Rich. Raised in a Christian home, he became a member of 
an inter-denominational youth choir, attended college at Cincin¬ 
nati Bible College and then began working with Zion Ministries. 

His songwriting talents came to the attention of Amy Grant’s 
managers, Mike Blanton and Dan Harrell, when they heard “Sing 
Your Praise to the Lord” on an album released by Zion Ministries. 
Blanton had been looking for one more song to include on Grant’s 


Age to Age album and he wanted that one. 

“When they called me I didn’t know who Mike Blanton was. 
He said he was Amy Grant’s manager and I didn’t know who Amy 
Grant was,” Mullins recalls. “Mike wanted to know if the song 
was copyrighted and if I had a publishing agreement. I said 4 well 
as far as I know it’s not copyrighted’ and he said v we’d like to talk 
to you about publishing rights’ and I was like T really don’t want 
to talk about all that stuff, it sounds really boring to me.’ They 
could have taken [advantage of] me, but they flew me down to 
talk. I was fairly hostile toward the Christian music industry at the 
time because being from the rural midwest, we believe that 
religion should be costly, not profitable.” 

Blanton and Harrell soon earned Mullins’ respect They reached 
a publishing agreement and with some advice from his church he 

resolved his feelings about going 
commercial with his music. 

Mullins signed with Reunion 
Records as an artist and released his 
self-titled debut lp in 1986. In addi¬ 
tion to being a singer and song¬ 
writer, Rich plays nine different 
instruments, among them piano, 
guitar, hammer and lap dulcimer, 
mandolin, and some brass instru¬ 
ments. 

“Picking up an instrument that I 
don’t know anything about how to 
play and figuring out how to play it 
can be very inspiring for me as a 
writer,” he says. “Different instru¬ 
ments have different character and 
the character of the instrument can 
inspire a song of the same character. 
I wrote one song on the last album on 
the fife because we were backpack¬ 
ing and it was the only musical in¬ 
strument I had with me.” 

When asked to describe his song¬ 
writing method, Rich explained, “I 
start out writing the accompaniment 
and it generally sounds to me like a 
movie soundtrack. Then I imagine what would be going on 
onscreen. It all happens simultaneously and the lyrics are like 
subtitles.” 

Mullins says writing every day helps tunesmiths improve their 
craft. “Write a lot and make a lot of mistakes,” the 34 year old 
songwriter urges. “When you’re writing, don’t worry about writ¬ 
ing a great song. There’s no crime in writing a crummy song. 
Anyone that ever wrote a good song wrote some real flops. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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BRITISH PUBLISHER IS SUCCESSFUL IN L.A. 


By A1 Caudell 

I t was the philosophy that there is a great potential for success 
with publishing in the United States. “It is the song market 
of the world right now,” says Frank Petrone of EG Music,Inc., 
Los Angeles, commenting on the company’s decision to open an 
American office. “The songwriter is so much a part of American 
culture.” 

Founded in 1969 to manage the popular rock group, King 
Crimson, license their records and handle their publishing, the 
British-based company has become a mainstay of the European 
music business. Expanding in 1970 to include artists like Emer¬ 
son, Lake & Palmer and T-Rex, EG later added Bryan Ferry, 
Robert Fripp, Roxy Music and Brian Eno. The publishing branch, 
EG Music, represents these catalogs internationally. 

Petrone says EG, which opened its American branch in Janu¬ 
ary of 1989, has deliberately started small in order to work closely 
with a select group of writers. 

The current roster includes Cal 
Curtis, who wrote “Second 
Chance,” a top five single in 
the states for .38 Special; Wal¬ 
ter Egan, whose “Magnet And 
Steel” duet with Stevie Nicks 
was a worldwide top five hit; 
and Duane Hitchings, who has 
worked with artists like Rod 
Stewart, Kim Carnes, Joan Jett 
and David Lee Roth. Ashley 
Hall and Canadian writer/artist 
Joel Wertman round out the 
roster. 

Linda Komorsky heads EG’s 
American staff, while Petrone 
serves as manager of creative 
services. Komorsky spent sev¬ 
eral years working in enter¬ 
tainment law before opening 
her own company in 1984 to 
administer publishing services 
for several major artists. Pet¬ 
rone started in retail record sales 
and then moved to the mailroom at EMI in Los Angeles in the 
early 80s. He worked his way up to vice president of talent 
acquisition there before moving to Arista Music and briefly to 
Dick James Music as professional manager. 

“I think Linda’s philosophy, and mine as well, is that we never 
want the ratio of writers to creative people who work with them to 
be so distorted that we’re not representing our writers properly,” 
Petrone said. 

“Let’s say a staff writer comes in with a great new song. The 
situation at EG is a little different from other larger companies. 
I’m really involved in the process of almost going through the 
song as it’s being written. In other words, our writers bring me 


work in progress. I’m in constant contact. We want to stress that 
writers can get me on the phone at any time, they can call me at 
home, they can get feedback while they’re writing, so we can 
arrive at something they love and I love. It helps the pitching 
process because, obviously. I’m going to go to bat for these things. 

“It’s my job to keep up my contacts with A&R people at the 
record companies, producers, and artist managers. I compile lists 
every two or three months of people who are looking for material, 
who the contact is and what kind of material they want. It requires 
a lot of tenacity and a lot of legwork.” 

Petrone explains that a writer who can also network on his own 
and does his homework has an edge in getting cuts. 

“Hopefully staff writers are out there as well, watching MTV, 
reading the charts and listening to the radio. It’s tougher and 
tougher to nail a song on an album now. People don’t want album 
cuts anymore; they want 10 potential singles. 

“The common goal is getting the songs out there, and writers 

networking to the point where 
they’re meeting people will only 
help. Those who get out there are 
usually more successful and are 
going to end up with more cuts 
faster than the guys who sit at 
home.” 

While he says that EG’s pol¬ 
icy is not to accept outside mate¬ 
rial, Petrone acknowledges that 
people get in through referrals, 
and outside songs can be consid¬ 
ered at times. 

“Even though we’re basically 
staffed, I still meet with writers 
and accept tapes because I’m 
always looking for that one great 
song. We picked up a song not 
too long ago that I saw a lot of 
potential in from a couple of 
outside writers I’d known. One of 
them is signed to another pub¬ 
lisher, but the other one had her 
publishing available and we picked 
it up because I really think we can 

get it cut.” 

In looking for a staff writer, Petrone is looking for certain key 
elements, but not always the same ones in each writer. 

“I love it when a writer is capable of writing both music and 
lyrics. I look for a writer who can be a bit left of center, yet still 
accessible. I love it when they’re not writing what everybody else 
is. We’re looking for that certain spark that says this guy is better 
than the last 20 guys you’ve met with.” 

And how does he know such writers? “A lot of it is word of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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EG Music. 

(Continued from page 29) 
mouth, or referrals. When I got to EG, a lot 
of it was calling writers I had known over 
the years and asking who they know, who 
was on the street, and names started flow¬ 
ing back to me. It’s just a vast array of 
networking and phone calls and tips.” 

Petrone says EG does not have a pref¬ 
erence for writer/artists over writers, al¬ 
though most aspiring pop/rock writers in 
L. A. want to perform and collaborate with 
other artists. 

“A way songplugging has changed in 
the late 80’s is that in addition to pitching, 
you try to hook your writers up with a 
band, thus increasing the odds of getting 
your songs on the album. It’s become a 
way to get cuts now. It also gives the band 
or artist a sense of sharing in the creative 
process.” 

Petrone had several pieces of advice for 
writers who think they’d like to hit the 
west coast. 

“I would try smaller, independent 
publishers first, and I would establish some 
sort of phone contact before coming out. 
Don’t be persistent to the point of obnox¬ 
iousness. If you can get an assistant on the 
phone, a lot of times that’s an accomplish¬ 
ment, because they’re the people who work 
directly with the creative people. If you 
can get a professional manager on the 
phone and he says he doesn’t have time for 
a meeting, but send him a tape, be happy 
with that. 

“I would say it would be helpful to 
hang out at clubs, local venues. They are 
frequently attended by publishers and A&R 
people, and it’s a great place to rub shoul¬ 
ders with other writers and musicians. By 
all means get the trades, read them, find 
out who people are. You’ve absolutely got 
to do your homework.” Q 
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Mullins. 

(Continued from page 28) 

“People have this idea that writing is 
real fanciful, wildly creative, like let’s 
have no limits. It is just the exact opposite 
because you have to make something fit 
into words and that is the first limitation. 
Then as a music writer you have to fit that 
into a very exact set of limitations. Limita¬ 
tions is really what you’re dealing with, 
not freedom.” 

As dedicated as he is to his craft, there 
are some aspects of writing that Rich doesn’t 
enjoy. For example, he doesn’t pitch his 
own tunes. “I never pitched in the first 
place,” he says. “That’s one advantage to 
having a publishing company is they do 
the pitching for you. I would be awful at 
pitching.” 

Mullins is also sometimes reluctant to 
let his songs go once he’s written them. He 
held onto “Awesome God” for a long time 
before let shared it with many people. He 
penned the tune on his way to a conference 
in Colorado, where he taught it to a group 
of kids. 

“The first time I heard them do it, it 
was one of those songs where you kind of 


go "did I write that?’ I don’t know if it’s a 
great song or not, I don’t know how can 
you tell what a great song is, but I know 
that it had a definite power. I knew then 
that it would be very well received in the 
Christian market and that’s why I didn’t 
tell anybody that I wrote it for a year. 
Something happens when a song becomes 
popular. It’s like you have to be willing to 
give that song up and let people have it as 
their own. Then it’s not as personal any¬ 
more and I guess I just wanted to enjoy that 
song awhile before I gave it up.” 

Many aspiring songwriters have often 
been told if they could do anything else for 
a living they should do it. Rich Mullins 
agrees with that advice. “ You have to have 
a certain shamelessness to write,’ he says. 
“You have to be willing to drop your pants 
in front of anyone that might want to look. 
And you don’t do that because you’re 
proud of it, you do that because you have 
to write. It’s not a choice you make if 
you’re a writer. You write because you 
have no other option, not because you’re 
getting cut, not because what you’re doing 
is great, not because it’s important, but 
because you could not go through a day 
without writing.” Q| 


Michael Martin Murphey Says 


"American Songwriter 
magazine is a great tool 
for both the professional 
and the hobby songwrit¬ 
er. Everyone interested 
in songwriting should 
subscribe." 


Subscription form 
on page 37. 
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Playing Tims' 60 Minutes • Color VHS 
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TEXAS MUSIC AND VIDEO 


Make checks payable to: TEXAS MUSIC AND VIDEO 
P. O. Box 8101 
Levelland, TX 79338 
806-894-5211 


Please mail at once: EZ Songwriter’s Video Guide LJ Writing and Selling Your Songs D Both 
Enclosed is my [ZD Check ZZ Money Order Texas residents add 6% sales tax 


Master Charge Visa 

Expiration Date Signature 

NAME 
ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 

PLEASE CHECK ONE: ZZvHS i BETA 


Credit Card Number 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OF ALL ORDERS! 


These amazing new videos reveal 
secrets that show you how to 
write and sell your songs! j 


Nashville 

number 

system! 


Lonnie Joe Howell is 
well known for his 
work with the 
Nashville Songwriters 
Association. Lonnie 
teaches song analysis, 
music theory, the 
Nashville Number 
System, and tips to 
market your songs. 
This video includes 
a reference manual. 


Lyric 

writing 

tips! 


Order both videos now and save! 

Order both and receive: • Secrets of the trade • 2 Color VHS tapes 
• Fact filled booklet • For the special price of only $49.95 + $3.50 shipping charges 
Ordered separately each tape is $29.95 + $2.50 shipping charges 


Contains 
publishers 
who are 
willing 
to listen 
to your 
songs! 


Redd Stewart wrote 
The Tennessee Waltz 
and many other 
million selling hit 
songs. Redd tells 
you his secrets 
on contacting 
publishers, 
record producers, 
agents, and how to 
obtain low cost 
copyrights. 












Pitchford. 

(Continued from page 22) 

well. I feel the same thing both lyrically and with screenplays. I 
know what it’s like to be a performer on stage and feel naked 
because you have nothing to do or coming to a stretch of dialogue 
that is real unsatisfying and you don’t quite know what to do with 
it. So I try to tighten things so that every time anybody opens their 
mouth to sing or say something they have something to deliver. 
Either it’s a preparation for a payoff or just the payoff. 

“I also think of songs as little one act plays. People tell me they 
cry at the songs I write. I think that in order to get someone to cry 
in three minutes, you have to start from ground zero and get them 
on the train and slowly move the train out of the station. Never lose 
them; keep them going to a point (that) by the time they get to the 
chorus they can’t help themselves. That takes a lot of honing and 
working.” 

Pitchford sees rewriting as an integral part of the songwriting 
process. Hefeels songwriters have two separate identities within 
them. “Writing is easy, it’s the rewriting that’s a bitch,” he says. 
“When I talk to young songwriters I tell them there are two people 
in their heads. You have to keep areal even balance between them. 
One is the creator and one is the editor. The creator is the one that 
goes gush, gush, gush and pours it out and fills up the pages. The 
editor is the one that sits to the side and goes ‘I don’t know about 
that line. I don’t know if that works.’ The torment comes when 
only the editor is at work. If you can hit that stride where the two 


of them are working together that’s really the joy of creating.” 

Pitchford spends six months a year on his songwriting, then 
wraps up tunes he’s co-writing, finishes projects and closes the 
door on that part of his career and spends the next six months 
screen writing. “I could mix the two, but it makes me crazy and I 
work 18 hours a day and that’s not real happy,” he comments. 

Consequently his approach to writing is more focused. He 
rarely writes songs and just throws them out there. He usually 
writes for or with a specific artist who is going in to do an album. 
Whenever he writes something that wasn’t written for a certain 
artist or he has something that doesn’t make it on a project, Brian 
Rawlings (who used to handle Dan Seals publishing in Nashville) 
works it for him. 

For Dean the greatest satisfaction in being a songwriter comes 
from knowing he’s made someone feel something with his tunes. 
“If I finish a song and it makes people want to grab some kleenex 
or it makes them want to get up and dance then I feel like I’ve done 
the job right.” 

Pitchford also says certain songs hold fond memories for 
people and he likes being part of the soundtrack of their lives. 
“When I take a trip or go on vacation I find the pop station in that 
area and at that given time some song is on the air more often than 
anything else,” he says. “So when you drive around the shores of 
Hawaii or up and down the California coast one song becomes the 
signature of that vacation. Years later you can hear it and go right 
back to Maui. So the prospect that I’ll be the hook that will pull 
somebody’s mind back to a time when they were really happy or 
falling in love and happier than they’ve even been, that’s great. 
That’s nice to be a part of.” [~j 


/ ■ 

"American Music" 

and 

American Songwriter 
Go Together ! 

• Ronnie’s current album on Curb Records is titled 

American Music . 

• Ronnie’s latest video (animated) is titled 
American Music.. 

• Ronnie’s latest purchase is a subscription to 
American Songwriter Magazine. 

• Ronnie wants to stay in touch with what’s 

happening in the songwriting business 
.do you ?_ 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO WRITERS! 


COPYRIGHTING 
• YOUR SONGS • 


COPYRIGHTING YOUR SONGS 
(Stock# AS 104) 

This copyright kit includes all forms and instruct¬ 
ions for registering songs in Washington. 

Regular Price $14.95 Reduced to $13.95 

Postage & Handling .$2.00 

TOTAL COST. $15.95 


TOTAL OF ORDER.$_ 

Enclose check or money order payable to SONGWRITER MARKET. ( Tennessee residents add 7 3 /4 % Sales Tax) 

NAME ___ 

ADDRESS 


Y__STATE_ZIP CODE 

Mail to: Songwriter Market • P.O. Box 22511 • Nashville, TN 37202 


SONGWRITERS’ RHYMING DICTIONARY 

(Stock# AS 103) 

Thousands of rhyming words including double 
and triple rhymes. 286 pages. 

Regular Price $7.95 Reduced to $6.95 

Postage & Handling.$2.00 

TOTAL COST. $8.95 


ORDER FORM 


ITEM ORDERED 


STOCK NO. PRICE POSTAGE TOTAL 


THE NASHVILLE NUMBERING SYSTEM 

(Stock# AS 101) 

This is a complete course in the numbering 
system used by Nashville musicians. 

Regular Price $6.95 Reduced to $5.95 

Postage & Handling.$2.00 

TOTAL COST. $7.95 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE MUSIC BUSINESS 
(Stock# AS 106) 

A comprehensive single-volume reference of 
the music business directed toward songwriters. 
Regular Price $19.95 Reduced to $18.00 

Postage & Handling.$2.00 

TOTAL COST.$20.00 


HOW TO WRITE A HIT SONG ... AND SELL IT 

(Stock # AS 102) 

Songwriter Tommy Boyce tells you everything 
from what makes a hit song to how you get paid. 
Regular Price $7.00 Reduced to $6.00 

Postage & Handling.$2.00 

TOTAL COST.$8.00 


THE SONGWRITER S HANDBOOK 

(Stock # AS 105) 

A guide for the beginning songwriter and a 
valuable reference work for the professional. 
Regular Price $17.95 Reduced to $16.95 

Postage & Handling.$2.00 

TOTAL COST. $18.95 














































American Songwriter 


song lyrics contest 


OFFICIAL RULES 


■ The deadline for this contest (postmark date) is shown 
on the entry form on the following page. Entries 
received with later postmark will be automatically 
entered in the next contest. 

■ An entry fee of $10 per entry (payable to American 
Songwriter) is required with each entry. You may 
submit as many entries as you wish, but each entry 
must be on a separate entry form. The form may be 
photocopied and one check for the total of all entries 
sent. 

■ Your song should be copyrighted, however, this is not 
required. American Songwriter assumes no responsibil¬ 
ity for uncopyrighted lyrics. 

■ To qualify, the song must be an original, unpublished 
composition of the person or persons entering the 
lyrics. 

■ The lyrics must be submitted in typewritten form, along 
with the completed entry form from this issue of 
American Songwriter (or an exact copy). Handwritten 
lyrics will not be accepted. 

■ Entered lyrics should be checked for correctness in 
every detail. American Songwriter cannot make any 
changes or corrections on an entered song. 

■ Lyrics remain the property of the writer(s), however, 
the entered copy of the lyrics will not be returned. 
Songs, other than the previous winners and runners- 
up, may be entered in future contests. 


■ Tapes or other recordings of the song should not be 
sent. 

■ The writer(s) of the winning lyrics for this contest will 
receive a Casio MT-140 Keyboard Valued at $179.00. 
Only one keyboard per contest will be awarded. The 
annual winner chosen from the five contest winners will 
receive Gibson Chet Atkins SST Solid Body acoustic 
guitar valued at $1000.00. 

■ The winning lyrics, along with the four runners-up, will 
be published in the second issue following the issue in 
which this contest appears. 

■ All winners and runners-up will also receive a certificate 
suitable for framing. 

■ Lyrics will be judged by a qualified group of profession¬ 
als in the music industry. The decision of the judges is 
final. Winners will be notified in writing. By entering the 
contest, the entrant assigns rights to print entered 
lyrics in American Songwriter. 

■ American Songwriter reserves the right to disqualify 
any entry that does not meet the rules herein outlined, 
and is not obligated to return any entry fee. 

■ American Songwriter employees and their families and 
advertisers are not eligible. 

■ This contest is designed primarily to promote the art of 
songwriting and to give the readers of American Song¬ 
writer the opportunity to become actively involved in 
songwriting. 



ANNUAL PRIZE 


Chet Atkins 
Model SST 
Solid Body 
Acoustic Guitar 
By 

Gibson 


CONTEST PRIZE 

Casiotone MT-140 
Electronic Keyboard 
By 

Casio 
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OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 


American Songwriter 

Song Lyric Competition 


This is Lyric Contest 'B'- Postmark deadline is April 30,1990 


Your Name_ 

Phone #_ 

Are you the □ Writer □ Co-writer 

TITLE OF ENTERED SONG_ 

List (type or print clearly) any and all co-writers below 

Co-writer_ 

Co-writer_ 

Have these lyrics been copyrighted? □ YES □ NO 

I (or we) hereby certify that the song listed above and the lyrics to be entered with this form is an original 
creation by the person[s] listed above, and that said person[s] hold all rights to these lyrics. I (or we) further 
certify that these lyrics have not been published and that no publisher holds any rights therein. 

I (or we) understand that I (or we) retain all rights to these lyrics and that the only right assigned to American 
Songwriter is the right to print these lyrics in a future issue. 

I (or we) understand that the copy of the lyrics submitted with this form will not be returned. 

I (or we) hold American Songwriter, its officers, and stockholders harmless from any legal action that should 
result from any misrepresentation herein. 

I (or we) understand, should this entry be disqualified for any reason, that American Songwriter is not obligat¬ 
ed to return the entry fee submitted with this entry. 

I (or we) have enclosed a correct, typewritten copy of the lyrics to be judged. 

I (or we) have enclosed the required entry fee of $10.00 (ten dollars). 

If individual writer, sign on line below. 

If lyrics written by more than one, person completing entry form sign on first line and co-writers sign below. 

Writer (or co-writer completing form)_X_ 

Co-writer_ Co-writer_ 

Co-writer_ Co-writer_ 

Mail entry form, typed lyrics, and $10.00 entry fee to: 

Lyric Contest, American Songwriter , 

27 Music Square East, Nashville, TN 37203 

_OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM_ 


Co-writer 

Co-writer. 


Address_ 

City_ 

State_Zip. 
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...the only magazine that gives you the WORDS TO THE TOP COUNTRY HITS 
plus exciting interviews and photos of all the stars of Country Music. 


$2.00 EACH $5.00 ANY THREE $9.00 ALL SIX 

ORDER NOW! 


nclosed is $_ 

lease rush me the 
blowing back issues: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


] APRIL '88 
] MAY '88 
] JUNE '88 


□ JULY '88 

□ AUG. '88 

□ SEPT. '88 


Country Song Roundup Dept AS1 
Charlton Building 
Derby, CT 06418 


SEPTEMBER 1988 


AUGUST 1988 













































special Featu 


Required Reading? 


If you are a professional songwri¬ 
ter - or you just write songs as a 
hobby - you will find American 
Songwriter magazine to be helpful 
and informative. 

Each bi-monthly issue contains 
news of interest to songwriters, in¬ 
cluding LASS activities; songwriting 
features from the viewpoint of the 
artist, producer, and publisher; col¬ 
umns and how-to features; plus 
much, much more. There’s even a 
song lyric contest in every issue. It’s 
certainly required reading for song¬ 
writers. 

Artist/songwriter Michael Martin 
Murphey says: “American Songwri¬ 
ter magazine is a great tool for both 
the professional and hobby songwri¬ 
ter. Everyone interested in songwrit¬ 
ing should subscribe.” 

Complete the form below and 
subscribe today. 


s 


Please enter my subscription to American Songwriter 
UNITED STATES CANADA AND FOREIGN 

□ ONE YEAR @ $13.95 □ ONE YEAR @ $19.95 US. Money Order (asT) 

□ TWO YEARS @ $25.95 □ TWO YEARS @ $38.95 us Money 

ENCLOSED IS MY CHECK OR MONEY ORDER FOR $_ 

NAME___ 

ADDRESS_____ 

CITY_ STATE 7id mnc 


ZIP CODE 


MAIL TO: American Songwriter, 27 Music Square East, Nashville, TN 37203 













CRYSTAL IMAGE 
FULL BAND DEMOS 

$49.40 includes, drums, base, 
guitar,keyboard,lead vocal and har¬ 
mony. Send check, lyric sheet and 
rough tape of melody to: Crystal Im¬ 
age, 13085 Irish Town Road, Pine 
Grove, CA 95665. 26 ASF awards. 
Grand prize MCSF, Billboard single 
picks. (JA) 

SONGWRITERS 

Don't waste your money on full-blown 
demos! We do the basic demo publish¬ 
ers want to hear. One cassette includes: 
Guitar, Bass, Drums, And Vocals by 
professional Male/Female Artist. Send 
$50.00 per song, (check or M.O.) , 
clear rough tape and printed lyrics to: 
Clear-Cut Demos, P.O. Box 1595, 
Hendersonville, TN 37077. (MA) 


SONGWRITERS! 

We provide professional demos for the 
serious songwriter. All songs are pro¬ 
duced by Larry Beaird, veteran of over 
150 TV shows on The Nashville Net¬ 
work! Larry can also produce your 
next record. Demo rates: Guitar, vocal 
- $80; 4 instruments, vocal - $160; 
Additional Instruments - $40 each. 
Write or call now for free sample and 
info: Nashville Demo Services, Div/of 
Beaird Music Group, Inc (Nashville 
Demo Services), 107 Music City 
Circle, Suite 314-L, Nashville, TN 
37214(615)889-0138. (MJ) 


SONGWRITERS DEMO 

A Complete Quality Demo of your 
song only $40.00. Write for the rest of 
the story...To Heartake Songs, P.O. 
Box 621, Madison, TN 37116 (MA) 


WE ARE NOT JUST ANOTHER 
$40.00 4-TRACK DEMO 
STUDIO 

We producer top quality 8-Track 1/2" 
Reel-To-Reel Demos at our Music 
Row Studio. Guitar/vocal $25.00, Full 
instrumentation $ 140.00. These are set 
prices, there are NO hidden cost. 
Menber: CMA, BMI, ASCAP, Song¬ 
writers Guild, NSAI. For more info: 
Third Coast Demos, 27 Music Square 
East, Nashville, TN 37203 (615) 327- 
8198 (IF) 


FINALLY! 

FREE! THE 1990 SONGWRITER’S 
GIFT CATALOG! 

Includes: Books, “How To” Educa¬ 
tional Series by Top-10 Songwriters/ 
Producers, services, unique Song¬ 
writer gifls/tools, tape, and more. 
Klenco Music Group, Box 976, Simi, 
CA 93062 (MA) 


ARTIST/PRODUCER 

ADDRESSES 

Send your songs directly to the Re¬ 
cording Artist Manager or his Record 
Producer. We have addresses for most 
Country Recording Artist. Send for 
FREE Price List. Country Contacts, 
P.O. Box 22511, Nashville, TN 37202 


LET US HEAR 
YOUR SONGS 

We are currently recording Nashville’s 
most promising new artist. Please sub¬ 
mit no more than three songs to - Free 
Wheel Production, 27 Music Square 
East, Suite 106, Nashville, TN 37203. 
(MA) 


ASCAP WRITER/COMPOSER 

will rewrite, revise lyrics, add 
commercial appeal. Send SASE, 
$12.00 for lyric rewrite. Leam how to 
compose music whether you play an 
instrument, read music, or not. You 
own 100%, not just 50%. This service 
$15.00. Country Station List $15.00. 
Latest record $2.50. For tape of songs 
send $3.50. MONEY ORDERS 
ONLY. Jack O'Leary, P.O.Box 
320798, Birmingham, AL 35232- 
0798 (JF) 


FREE CATALOG 
GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS; 
Martin, Gibson, SantaCruz, Dobro, 
Ovation, Yairi, Lowden, 
Rickcnbacker, Steinberger, Vega, 
Fairbanks, Mastertone, Flatiron, 
Kentucky, Stelling, Deering, new, 
used, vintage. Mandolin Brothers, 629 
Forest Ave, Staten Island, NY 10310. 
718-981-3226 (TC) 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS LIST 

Get the most up-to-date addresses of 
Music Publishers. Over 1,000 total, 
Black, Country,Gospel or Rock. Order 
by type of music or by State, City or 
Region. Available on Pressure Sensi¬ 
tive Labels or Computer Diskette. 
Send for free price list: COUNTRY 
CONTACTS, P.O. Box 22511, Nash¬ 
ville, TN 37202 (TC) 


SONGWRITER’S BOOKLET 

Get ahead of the others with this song¬ 
writer’s booklet. Includes: Flow to 
approach songwriting as a business; 
What makes a good song; Collabora¬ 
tion; Songwriter’s nights; Budgeting a 
songwriter; And more. You can beat 
the odds if you act today! Rush $7.75 to 
TKR Publishing Company, P.O. Box 
50013, Nashville, TN 37205 (MA) 


PROFESSIONAL DEMOS 

$35.00 Per Song. For Information 
Send SASE To Larry’s Demos, 15114 
Campbell Lane, Dale City, VA 22193 


SONGWRITERS! 

Our Studio Professionals can produce 
a quality demo from your songs or 
lyrics that you can submit to publishers 
with confidence. Also copyright and 
publisher information, all for one low 
price! NWC, dept A, P.O. Box 171101, 
Nashville, TN 37217 (MJ) 


SONGWRITERS 

Professionally Produced Top Quality 
Demo of your Song. $50.00 - $75.00. 
Melodyland Productions (615) 822- 
8542 (MA) 


FOR SALE 

Reel To Reel TEAC X10. Like New. 
$750.00 Call (615) 242-1511 (MA) 


Entertainment 


Services, Inc. 


‘Your Songwriter Business Service Center 
In The Heart Of Music Row” 



ntertainment Services, Inc. has 
brought together professionals in the full 
spectrum of entertainment related business. 

Assistance is available in such areas as management, 
marketing, fulfillment, promotion and event coordina¬ 
tion. ESI can provide cost effective support services 
from the most basic to the most complex. 


Bulk Mail/Promotions 
Private Mail Service 
W/Music Row Address 
i Secretarial Services 
Executive Suite 


Facsimile/Telex Agency 
Typing/Word Processing 
Telephone Answering 
Low Rates/Fast Service 
Office Rental 


27 Music Square East Nashville, TN 37203 
Phone 615-244-7171 - Fax 615-244-4314 - Telex 757599 
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songwriter 
_ marketplace 


Line Classified ads run 50$ per word, 
$10.00 minimum charge, $1.00 extra for 
bold face heading. Must be in 30 days 
prior to cover date. 

Display Classified rate is $40.00 per 
column inch. 

All classified must be paid in advance. 
Send to American Songwriter, 27 Music 
Square East, Nashville, TN 37203. 


BLANK AUDIO CASSETTES 

Why use a C-90 when a C-10 will do? We offer the finest quality 
audio cassettes, available in any length from C-2 to C-90. Used 
by major publishers and songwriters across the country. We al¬ 
so have Ampex reel-to-reel tape. All this at the lowest possible 
prices. Give us a try!! 

1-800-228-5775 (ex CA) 
1-800-624-7885 (CA) 

Roxan, Inc.. 5425 Lockhurst Drive. Woodland Hills. CA 91367-5735 


PROFESSIONAL DEMOS JflUIJUl 1 

of Kr.thsnn 

★ Standard demo format or choice oHnstruments 

★ Full servicer 2,4. 8, or 24 tracks 

★ Professionals or first-time songwriters 

For information: 1-800-825-7397 

PROFESSIONAL DEMOS • 417-334-2053 
Rt 5, Box 1993 • Branson, MO 65616 


Jit AL JOLSON 
* ENTERPRISES, INC. 

CASSETTE EXPRESS 

Real Time & High Speed 
cassette duplication 

• R-DAT • F-l • Beta 

• VHS • Reel To Reel 

(615) 244-5667 
114 17th Ave. So. Nash, TN 37203 
NO MINIMUM 
“You ain’t heard nothin’ yet" 


Nashville Song Plugger 
Association 

Strictly For The Professional 
Publisher/ Writer 

Larry Lee (615) 256-3559 

38 Music Sq. E. Nash, TN 37203 



★ ★ ★ video ★★ TV- 

first OF ITS KIND 

MAKE YOUR SONGWRITING PAY OFF! 

EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW with TOP SONGWRITERS 
whose songs have been recorded by 

HANK WILLIAMS, JR. RANDYTRAVIS 

VERNGOSDIN RICKYSKAGGS 

CRISTY LANE DAVID HOUSTON 

LYNN ANDERSON JOHN SCHNEIDER 

and many others 

NASHVILLE PUBLISHER GIVES STEPS TO 
GETTING YOUR SONGS RECORDED 

TWO PROFESSIONAL WRITERS ACTUALLY WRITE 
A SONG WHILE YOU WATCH AND LEARN 

GO BEHIND THE SCENES AND INTO THE STUDIO 
WITH A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 

AN INSTRUCTIONAL AND ENTERTAINING LOOK 
AT THE INSIDE OF THE MUSIC BUSINESS 

SOMETHING YOU CANT GET FROM A BOOK! 

Send check or M.O for S29.95 ♦ S3 S&H to: 
AMERICAN VIDEO PLUS. Dept. A. P.O. Box 1114 
Hendersonville. TN 37077 

(Allow 3-6 wks del.) TN Residents add S2.32 sales tax. 


FACULTY OF SONGWRITING 


The Songwriting Department within the Professional Writing Division is now accepting appli¬ 
cations for a full-time Faculty of Songwriting. Teaching responsibilities for instruction will include 
lyric writing, songwriting, advanced songwriting and directed study in songwriting. 

Applicants must have a Bachelor’s degree, Master’s degree preferred with significant teaching 
experience, preferably at the college level. Applicants must also have experience in demo 
work (home studios/midi gear), actively writing in contemporary styles, i.e., rock, C&W, R&B, 
etc., and be a professional songwriter with credits of songs recorded by major recording art¬ 
ists and/or major theatre credits. 

Berklee College of Music is a private four-year institution with an educational mission of prac¬ 
tical career preparation in the various styles of today’s professional music world. The 250 or 
more internationally respected faculty work with 2900 students from 75 countries and the U.S. 

A demo tape, three letters of recommendation and resume must accompany letter of applica¬ 
tion. Application deadline date is MARCH 15, 1990 for a SEPTEMBER 1990 starting date. ALL 
INCOMPLETE APPLICATIONS WILL BE REJECTED. Send to: Songwriting Department Search Com¬ 
mittee, Department AS, Office of the Dean of Faculty, Berklee College of Music, 1140 Boylston 
Street, Boston, MA 02215. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

Equal Opportunity Employer 
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SEE Z%E£VkW NE OF GIBSON GUITARS 
AT YOUR LOCAL AUTHORIZED DE ALER 


This is a guitar with 
a unique transpar¬ 
ency of sound and 
tremendous sustain, 
which can be 
used in a wide 
variety of 
musical 
settings. 


Chet 

Atkins CE 


f Gentleman 

' - A classic GIBSON from 
a living legend. This is 
one of the most versatile 
... guitars ever produced. 

From blues to rock, 
jj country to pop this ,rl 
guitar gets the job 
done right. ~~~ 


The Chet Atkins CE 
(classic electric) com 
bines the warmth of 
a classical guitar 
with the sustain 
of an electric if 


H 1988 Gibson, USA, \>ashMllc TN 


